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oYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
Tis Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl uf DUDLEY. 
Principal —-Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square, on THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, the 27th inst., commencing at 8 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








\ k. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—ST. JAMES’S 

HALL, THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, March 27th, 
at 8 o'clock. Mendelssobn’s magnificent psalm, “ Judge me, 
(God ;” Schubert’s psalm for female voices, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd ;” and a selection of sacred music. Soloists, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Valentine Smith, and Mr. Santley; Miss 
Jessie Jones and Miss Antill. Pianoforte, Mr. J. G. Callcott. 
Organ, Mr. John C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Stalls, 68; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; admission, Is. At all 
nusic-publishers, and Austin’s ticket office, St. James’s-hall. 





| ey ANNETTE KUHN’S EVEN- 
i!1 ING CONCERT will take place on SATURDAY, 29th 
inst, at the Hanover Square Rooms, at 8.30, when she will be 
asisted by the following eminent artists:—Madame Kriiger- 
Stoker, Miss Gertrude Mayfield ; Messrs. Schloesser, Wiener, 
and Paque. Conductors, Messrs. Schloesser and Visetti. 


Stalls, 108. 6d. At Messrs. R. Cocks and Co,’s, and at the 
rooms. 





QURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, 
\J MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD.— Every Evening, 
“LOST EMLY ” (Charles Dickens's “ David Copperfield.”) 
Meslames VY. Blackwood, E. Blackwood, Burette, Stafford, 
Lightfoot, &c.; Messrs. M. W Cornwall, Nicholson, &c. 
Concluding with ‘‘ THE MESSAGE FROM THE SEA.” 





THE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
A Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Seas. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 


concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset SrReer, 
Portman-square, W, 





Me JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
J'k his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





OBERT COCKS and CO’S STANDARD 
MUSICAL WORKS. 


PS HUNDRED CLASSICAL WORKS.—A 
LIST of the above standard musical works, at greatly 
reduced ay may be had on application, post free. London: 
Rousar Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
ARL CZERNY’S GREAT WORKS:— 
School of Practical Composition. 3 vols., each 2ls. 
Royal Pianoforte School. 4 vols., each 21s. 
Supplement to the Pianoforte School. 12s, 
Payment may be made in stamps. 
—* RIMBAULT’S GREAT PIANOFORTE 
WORK on the History and Construction of the Instru- 
neat, with numerous illustrations, 31s. 6d. 
}{Ax2B00Ks for SCHOOLS and CLASSES, 
: 4 widely adopted :— 
Hamilton's Piano Tutor, 879th | Rohner’s Art of Singing, 4s. 
tdition, 4s, Abt’s 44 Exercises for the 
West's Appendix to ditto, 5s. Voice, 6s. 
8. 


Clarke's Catechism, 18, Hamiltoa’s Catechism of Har- 
Hamilton's nae 1s. mony and Thorough Bass, 
= Questions onthe Theory | 1s. 

usic, 1s, 


All post free, payment in stamps. 
OPKINS’ and Dr. RIMBAULT’S GREAT 
WORK on the HISTORY and CONSTRUCTION of 
‘eORGAN, New edition, pp. 780, price £1 11s, 6d. Postage 


free, 
CPoHR’s celebrated VIOLIN SCHOOL (the only 
Price complete edition). Translated by JOHN BISHOP. 
£1 lis. 6d, 
R. A. B. MARX’S GREAT WORKS :— 
+ School of Musical Composition. Vol, 1, royal 8vo., 
fourth edition, 15s, 
Tho Universal School of Music. Royal 8vo., 12s, 
The Music of the Nineteenth Century. Royal 8vo., 12s. 
Pas post-free. London: Sole Publishers, Rosert Cocks and 
» Now Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellera, 
teen 
ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
ie ings, Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
MS, Hanover Square. Early application is invited for 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 
following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 


PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 


and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - : 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 


ALI BABA GALOP - - 
ALI BABA WALTZ - : 
ALI BABA POLKA - . 


BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 


RILLES - : - ° 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


QUADRILLES - : 
LETTY POLKA - . : 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


DANCE MUSIC 
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N ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell 


on MONDAY, March 24th, at 10 minutes t One o'clock 
precisely, a COSTLY THEATRICAL WARDROBE, com- 
prising, chiefly, DRESSES for OPERA-BOUFFE, by those 
emiuent costumiers, Mr, 8. May, of Bow-street, and Messrs. 
Gasx & Gask, of Oxford-street. Catalogues on application. 


on MONDAY, March 24th, at 10 minutes past One o’clock pre- 
cisely, an ASSEMBLAGE of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY, 
Scientific Instruments, Jewellery, Useful and Decorative 
Articles, &c. Catalogues are preparing. 













COSTLY THEATRICAL WARDROBE, ! 


by Auction at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 


MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell 
i by Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





available 5. a to Mr, Hall—, 
Proprietor, ys pply to. ROBERT 





LONDON, .W. 








scription of Musical Property, Consignments (large or small), 
received at any time and INSERTED in the SALES by 
AUCTION, which are held monthly.—Terms on application to 
the Auctioneers, Messrs, PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47 
Leicester-square, London, W.C, , 


WORKS of ART.—SALES of the foregoing descriptions of 


means for the disposal of a single article or an entire co)lection. a 
The Auction Gallery is one of the largest in Europe, and admi- ‘ 
rably adapted for me greg pom on application to Messrs, 

td 




















IANOFORTES, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, 4 
HARPS, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and every de- 


yOOKS, MSS. AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, PIC- 
TURES, COINS, ANTIQUITIES, BIJOUTERIE, and 


PROPERTY -are constantly held, affording most advantageous 


PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
srincipal Continental publisbers in oy , Berlin, Hamburg, { 
Paris, Vienna, aud Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. i, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 


The following songs have been composed by M. GOUNOD, 
during his residence in England. Fach song bears his signature. 

M. CH, GOUNOD has just completed a set of Twelve 
Melodies, accompanied by a Prologue and an jlogue. 
These fourteen songs are so many chapters of a musical novel, 
(Biondina), arranged according to their different meaniag, with 
titles indicating the chain of events. 


BIONDINA-. ) 
WORDS BY G. ZAFFIRA. 4 ( 
ROLOGUE. (HA QUALCHE TEMPO). The poet shows how 
he fell in love with Biondina, and took courage to write to 
tell her his love. 
No. L. (BIONDINA BELLA). The Letter. 
No. 2. (SOTTO UN CAPPE LO ROSA). He meets her in 
her Sunday dress, and thinks he never saw anybody so \ 


rmin; 
No. LE LABBRA ELLA COMPOSE). Describes their 
emotion the first time they find themselves together. 
No. 4. (E STATL ALQUANTO), What he first says to her. 
No. 5. (HO MESSO NUOVE CORDE), He says he will tune 
his mandolin and sing her serenades. 
No. 6. (3E COME SON POETA). The Serenade. 
No. 7. (SIAM ITL L’ALTRO ee. The Betrothal, 
No. 8. (E LE CAMPANE). The Wedding day. 
No. 9. (ELLA E MALATA),. She falls ill. 
No, 10, (IER FU say She is dead. 
No. 11. (L’HO COMPAGNATA). The Churchyard, 
No. 12. (HO SEMPRE NELL’ DR IOCE»), After the funeral 
he Ride fancies he hears the death-bell tolling. 
The EPLLOGUE. 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 
*“BIONDINA. Nos.1to6. Paroles di Guiserpz Zavvina, 
Musica di Cnantrs Gounop. There is much charm fu this 
series of Songs to Italian words by the composer of ‘ P'aust. } 
No. 1, ‘Biondina bella,’ we have beiore noticed. No, 2, * Sotto : 
un cappello rosa,’ is in the style of a barcarole and very elegant ; 
compass from E flat first line to E flat above. No, 8. ‘Le lal 
ella compose,’ has points of interest ; compass C to F. No. 4, 
*£ stati alquanto,’ is very simple, very original, and wh 
charming. We should add, it is Lg! easy, and news a i 
compass only. D below to F fifth line. No. 5, ‘Ho memo 
nuove corde al mandolino,’ is also very striking, and li to 
become popular as anything we can remember ; compass E to 
£. No. 6, ‘Si come io son poeta,’ is a very characteristic song ; 
compass ¥ to F sharp.” —Queen, February 22nd. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF PRICB. : 
LONDON: 


DUIF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





















R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.— } 
and enriching the voice, and i i 
pe nl ren has maintained its ——— | 
uarter of a century, and the On KS 
trom Gris, r and many of the 


Statesmen, fully its great virtaes. No V or 
Pablic Speak be without thie invaluable Losshen. To 
Pablic Speaker Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the nites 
Kingdom, 
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TNHE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions s. d. 
Piain Gold Title .. ocene 
With photograph of 1. M.5 
Arranzed as Pianoforte Daet cove cececcce see 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Come@erts.. cece cc cccecceececsccaueecces 
Ditto, for Septett ....... 
London: J. B. Caam 


K. 


waiabea 2 
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en & Co,, 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
PALADILHE’S NEW 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES. 
Jdylle pour Piano, 
4s. 
BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


PIECES. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols, 2s. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

** Amonget the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2a. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reacler into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”— Literary Churchman. 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d 
“A few common-place sketches ot common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64. ; 
by Post 1s. 7id 
“ Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
imatrauctive.”—Church Review. 
‘*Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”"—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
ot. My in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by 
on . 2a. 


**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lendin 
library." —G@uardian. . . 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 
“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good." —Guardian, 


** Ite tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.""—Church Times. 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey, W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

"We henatty recommevd this book. Purely historical; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—QGuardian, ‘ 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
(separated , cach Sa. 6d.; by Post 38. 10d. 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”"—Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the peor. 


There ts a strong view of cheerful resignation, Las pra: 
piety throughout." —Churchman, oe 7 


OUR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
Gout tn See Lord's Fife, By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
ost 2a. , 2 


** Admirably suited for children, where sound ~ 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times ree eee 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 23,; by Post 2s, 24 
~ Extremely good : well told."—Litcrary Churchman 
Fe A prettier story was never written."—Guardian. 
*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 
“An attractive little tale." —Church Times, A 


CURIOSITIES of OLD ME Rev. 
MARING-GOULD. mig Be By ie 

“Pure amusement, of chara 
A repertory of the Gddest ‘ena r--y articdes heen 


from which it is hard to break , 
been examined."—Guardian. Away until the whole store has 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: 
Divine Worship, 1a. 6. by Pet an Roverenee as 


** The story is most interesting.”—Chrarea Tienon 


** Pretty ; pleasantly written, *—Litevary, Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANew Tale. By © 
YLAND WEL ew Tale. By C. A.M. W, 


* Well-written, full of useful ougpents warning—to 

i ladies bl "Literary C —— 
—Chunchman's Companion. 

4, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 

HENRIETTA STREET, GOVENT GARDEN 


Interesting and 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramen & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J, Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker; Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs, Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tomas. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALIL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And. with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


— 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON: 


J.. B, CRAMER AND CO.,, 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





V rADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cok. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF Aj. 
GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 16221683, py 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 2 vols, 8yo, 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES of 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD 
2 vola. 8vo. 


ATUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


rTNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “ Hama} 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLEOTIONS. 


PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


\ [ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “‘Sorties from Gib,” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


[WE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 


OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols 


‘\ WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 
HARDY. 8 vols. 


A? HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
8 vols. 














By J. R. 

















WO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
CALTHORPE STRANGE. 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: 


the Day. By L. H. E. 8 vols, 


B's ENGAGEMENT. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols, 


OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 


Author of “She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8vols 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobiography. By MATTHEW 
STRADLING. 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





a Tale of 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THs BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, — 
160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and) 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavorion Gratts. 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Lustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post {res 
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At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, a comedy and 
burlesque company, with Mr. L. Brough at their 
head, have replaced the English Opera Company, 
and their performances have already proved very 
attractive. ‘ Extremes,” and “ The Stranger, Stranger 





_———— 


ERNST OF EDELSHEIM. 
The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim ; 
And why he was the happiest 
I'll tell you in my rhyme. 


One summer night he wandered 
Within a lonely glade, 

And, couched in moss and moonlight, 
He found a sleeping maid. 


Fair and white and cold she lay 
Beneath the starry skies ; 
Rosy was her waking 
Beneath the Ritter’s eyes. 


He won her drowsy fancy, 
He bore her to his towers, 

And swift with love and laughter, 
Flew morning's purpled hours. 


But when the thickening sunbeams 
Had drunk the gleaming dew, 

A misty cloud of sorrow 
Swept o’er her eyes deep blue. 


“Tam no Christian soul,” she sobbed, 
As in his arms she lay: 

“Tm half the day a woman, 
A serpent half the day. 


“ And when from yonder bell-tower 
Rings out the noon-day chime, 
Farewell ! farewell for ever, 
Sir Ernst of Edelsheim !”’ 


“Ah! not farewell for ever |” 
The Ritter wildly cried, 

“T will be saved or lost with thee, 
My lovely Wili-Bride |” 


Loud from the lordly bell-tower 
Rang out the noon of day, 
And from the bower of roses 
A serpent slid away. 


But when the midwatch moonlight 
Was shimmering through the grove, 

He clasped his bride thrice-dowered 
With beauty and with love. 


The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim — 

His true love was a serpent 
Only half the time ! 


Joun Hay. 








PROVINCIAL. 


than Ever,” were on the bills for the week.> 


A telegram states that Signor Amburo (Mr. 
Mapleson’s “new” tenor), whose inexplicable non- 
appearance at Glasgow created so much excitement, 
has at last “turned up,” and made a début as 
ae at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. He is 

‘o appear as Fernando in “ La Favorita,” his per- 
formance of which réle is said to be his chef d’aurre 


= the Belfast Theatre Royal, Mr. James Bennett, 
the tragedian, concluded his engagement on Satur. 
day and on Monday. Mr. E. Sinclair opened for 
tix nights, appearing as Blinker in Watt Phillips's 
drama “‘ Lost in London.” Mr. Sinclair who is a 
Clever and versatile comedian, was formerly a 
member of the Stock Company in Belfast, and the 
Teception accorded him was most enthusiastic. 


The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society gave a 
Very successful performance of Mendelssohn's 
cratorio, “ Elijah,” in the Queen’s Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, March 18, in presence of a large audience. 
Principal soloists were—Miss Edith Wynne, 
J. Bond, Mr. Bywaters, and Mr. O. Christian, 
Who each acquitted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, The band and chorus were also yery 


Miss 





—_—_ 





effective. 
was leader. 


Mr. Parry conducted, and Mr. H. Lawson 





A new cantata of Professor Glover on the subject 
of “St Patrick at Tara” has been performed in 
Dublin with considerable success. The band in- 
cluded many of the best orchestral players of Dublin ; 
and the singing was supplied by the Glee and 
Madrigal Union, aided by Miss L. Glover. There 
were two harpists, Mrs. Mackey and Miss Glover, 
and each department of the chorus was tolerably 
well represented. Many numbers were encored, but 
the most musicianly portions are cited as the 
overture and a quartet in G, ‘Why awake, O bard 
of Selma.” “ Mr. Glover conducted his own com- 
position. 





Mr. Charles Hallé gave his sixth and last concert 
of the season at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last week. There was again an excellent 
program and an appreciative audience. Mr. Hallé 
gave solos by Beethoven, Bach and Weber in his 
own artistic manner, and Mdme. Alvsleben again 
won hearty applause for her admirable singing. Her 
selections were Haydn’s ‘‘ On mighty pens,” Verdi's 
‘*Care Nome,” and the well-known bravura air of 
the Queen of Night from Mozart's ‘* Magic Flute.” 
The Liverpool public are greatly indebted to Mr. H. 
E. Hime (Messrs. Hime and Son) for the excellent 
management of these attractive concerts. 





A concert in aid of the sick and poor took place in 
the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, on Wednesday even- 
ing last week. The vocalists were Miss Blanche 
Cole, Mr. Castle, Miss Duprez, and Mr. Federici. 
The band of the Royal Dragoons played some selec- 
tions under Herr Schramm. Miss Cole sang charm- 
ingly Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me my heart,” and Costa's 
‘*T will extol Thee.” Mr. Castle sang ‘ Cujus 
animam,” and joined Miss Cole in the duet 
‘‘Tornami a dir,” the gem of the concert. Mr. 
Federici was successful in ‘‘ There is a green hill.’ 
Dr. O’Donoghue’s tuneful trio “ Oh, Patria mia’ 
was much applauded. Miss Helene Brooke was 
the pianist. Dr. O'Donoghue accompanied and 
conducted with his usual ability. The audience 
numbered nearly three thousand, 





Several attractive amateur performances are 
announced at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the most 
important of which are those of the Amateur Musical 
and Dramatic Society, who, this year, are giving 
two Italian Opera nights, on the first, (for the benefit 
of Mr. R. ‘M. Levey, director of music to the 
theatre), the first act of ‘‘ Sonnambula,” and the last 
two acts of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and on the second 
night, early in April, will be given “ Il Trovatore” 
in its entirety. The performances of this society 
under the able tuition and conductorship of Mr. G., 
Vandeleur Lee, have always been most successful. 
The Dublin Amateur Comedy Company are giving 
their performance for the benefit of Mr. Marston, 
box book-keeper, and “ The Strollers’ announce a 
musical drama and a farce for Saturday night. 

Professor Oakeley gave one of his enjoyable organ 
recitals last Thursday afternoon in the Music Class- 
room of the Edinburgh University to a crowded 
audience. The following was the music played :— 
Andante Maestoso, Allegro, Organ Concerto No. 2, 
Handel; Air, “Angels, ever bright and fair” 
(Theodora), Handel; Adagio cantabile, Menuetto e 
Trio, Septet, Beethoven ; Andante, Organ Fantasia, 
Op. 5, G. Merkel; Adagio, Symphony, Op. 12, 
Pleyel ; Marche Funebre, Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 23 
(edited by Liszt), Chopin ; Gavotte, ‘ Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Gluck; Andante, Allegro Marziale, for 
Organ, F. E. Bache. The various pieces were ad- 
mirably played, and seemed to be generally appre. 
ciated. The Gavotte by Gluck was repeated in reply 
to an encore. A notice appeared on the program 
that at the next organ performance the selection 
will be from the program of the annual University 
eoncert, which takes place on Monday next. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert this 


Mr. Richard, W. Smyth. The lady vocalist gave 
the ballad, ‘Gentle Troubadour,” from ‘ Lurline,” 
and ‘The Minstrel Boy,” in both of which she was 
encored; while Mr. Smith sang ‘“ The heart bowed 
down,” and “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” receiving a 
hearty encore in each. Miss Franklein and Mr. 
Smith also rendered the duets, ‘O’er Shepherds’ 
pipe” (Balfe), and ‘‘ Farewell, but whenever.” Being 
St. Patrick’s day and disturbance apprehended, the 
78th Highlanders, were confined to the barracks, 
and the audience were thus deprived of the service 
of the band and pipers. They were, however, 
favoured with the services of Mr. M’Eleney, tle 
bandmaster, who played the cornet solo, “ Tho 
Leviathan Polka,” in most admirable style. Mr. 
George Mellor, who made his first appearance in 
Belfast, presided at the organ, and played a theme 
with variations, and fugue finale (C. H Rinck), an 
andante by Neukomm, and a fantasia on Irish 
melodies by himself. It opened with an effective 
introduction, after which came the following airs, 
“The Minstrel Boy,” “ Sprig of Shillelagh,” ‘‘Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” ‘ The harp that once,” ‘ The 
last rose of summer,” and “ St. Patrick’s Day” for 
the pedals, and a finale for full organ. The fantasia 
was most enthusiastically encored, and in response 
the air, ‘' St. Patrick’s Day,’ was repeated. All Mr. 
Mellor’s organ selections were warmly received, and 
he also rendered very skilfully the pianoforte accom- 
paniments to the vocal items. 








CONCERTS. 


_--— 


The Philharmonic Society entered on its sixty- 
first season on Wednesday night, at St. James's Hall, 
where the performances have been given since the re- 
moval of the Society from the Hanover-square Rooms 
in 1869. This yearis the seventh of Mr. W. G. Cusins’s 
appointment as conductor, and the enthusiastic wel- 
come accorded to this gentleman on his entry bore 
testimony to the just estimation in which he is held. 
The orchestra has undergone various changes this 
season, owing to the decision of the authorities of 
Her Majesty’s Opera, that members of their band 
cannot, as heretofore, also belong to that of the 
Philharmonic Society—the reason apparently being, 
that during the season such double occupation might 
necessitate the sending of deputies on three or four 
Monday nights when performances may be given by 
both establishments. Upwards of twenty of the 
former members of the Philharmonic band have, we 
believe, decided in favour of the Opera, as the longer, 
and therefore most lucrative, engagement; but 
two or three of the most important instrumentalists 
have adhered to the society with which they have 
long been associated—-a decision by which it retains 
some special skill not easy of replacement, 

The following was the program of last nisht's 
concert :— 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale,........6+++s00« Schumann. 
Scena, “ Berenice, ove sei” ( Lucio Vero"),.. Gluck, 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in G minor, ...........+ Mendelssohn. 
Aria, ‘‘ Dalla sua "eR Don Giovanni"), Mozart 


Overture, “ Die Weihe ri Hauses” (Op. 124): Beethoven. 


Symphony in B flat, No, 4, .....-...:ecseccceee ethoven. 
Romanza, “ Ei dee Joos Fo (“ L'Fbrea a VA Halévy. 
Overture, “ Le Médecin malgré lui” Gounod, 

It is evident from the above program that the 
modern school of music is no longer ignored at the 
Philharmonic, though it is not thrust forward to 
the exclusion of what is universally acknowledged 
to be of the highest excellence. Schumann's work 
is well known and almost popular. We need not 
say it was well played. Beethoven's overture (com- 
posed in 1822 for the opening of the Joseplistadt 
Theatre, Vienna) was supplied in manuscript by the 
composer to the Philharmonic Society, at whose 
concert of April 21, 1823, it was first performed in 
this country. It is truly a noble work, and in its 
performance the band displayed high efficiency. 
Signor Alfonso Rendano gave a vigorous reading of 
Mendelssohn's concerto ; Mdlle, Girardi sang with 
good effect Gluck’s aria, and the Romance from 
Halévy’s “ La Juive;" and Mr. E, — gave Don 
Ottavio’s aria in his best er. I's over- 
ture made an agreeable piece to Pan the audience 
out. The second concert is to take place on April 











week, the yocalists were Miss Lucy Franklein, and 


2nd, when Brahm’s Requiem is to be performed for 
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the first time in public in this country; the second 
part will ist of Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis 
Nacht.” 

The latest concert of the Winter Season at the 
Crystal Palace had the following for its selection :— 


con 


Overture, “ Coriolar EE ee et LL 
KRecit. and Air, “ The Moonlight Glitters”..... Henty Smart. 
Hungarian Concerto, violin and orchestra .... Joachim. 
(irand Scena, “* A qual faror” (* Fidelio”) .... Beethoven. 
Song, “ Je n'ai besoin” (“ Anacreon ") (first.. 

re sebdtenasetcéscocecs GNGEED 
Hymphony, “ Parisian,” with a new MS..... 

Andante by Mozart ........000eeeeeeeeee+ Mozart. 
Song, “The Noblost".......ccsee-scccessesss SCUUMBRR. 
Violin Sole, Largo and Finale, Sonata No. 6, 

for violin solo 


Overture, “ Les Diamants de Couronnes”.... 


Herr Joachim was the soloist, and was freely ap 
plauded in his own concerto, which as a composition 
nded to show off his wonderful command of the 
a full extent, no doubt fulfils its end. 
There is searcely any limit to this manual ability of 
hi indeed nothing short of consummate talent 
would master the self-imposed difficulties with which 
th The Finale alla Zingara is a 
allegro taken at headlong pace by Herr Joachim ; 


inte 


violin to 


work abound n 
and this movement and the preceding Romance 
pleased the audience best of the three. The work 
contains several charming passages, and is scored in 
effective manner. 
till greater in the largo and finale 


a thorough musicianlike and 
Herr J achim wa 


from Bach 


formance a 


sonata, intrinsically a much finer per- 
an matter of course. The applause was 
without stint, and the performer had to return and 
achuowledee the The MS. andante 
wwkdled to Mozart's symphony is not pretentious, but 
las a certain personal interest appertaining to the 
history of criticism. The original movement dis- 
pleased the director of the Concerts Spirituels, and 
Mozart substituted this It has all the grace 
which belongs to every work of the master, though 
it will necessarily do nothing to magnify his merit. 
The symphony was splendidly played throughout, 
perticularly the spirited finale. 
the two overtures 


congratulations. 


one, 


The execution of 
was equally good. Mr. Cummings 
“gave with complete taste the charming song from 

“ and in Mr, 
In the 
former the cor inglese by M. Dubrucq was a decided 
ornament. Mdme. Elena Corani, who made her 
rentrée from America, did poorly in both efforts, the 
scena from * Fidelio" and Schumann's song “ The 
Noblest,”’ the first went flat, the second lacked fire. 
To-morrow will witness the reappearance of Mdme. 
Alvsleben. 


{nacreon,” was no less successful 


Smart's air, a very pretty composition. 





Violin, and by Miss Julia Wigan, a pupil of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. The music selected was of a very 
high order, and its performance gave great satis- 
faction. 

Mdme. Lavrowska, the Russian prima donna, 
whose success in town has been of a marked 
character, made her last appearance on Friday at 
her own concert given in St. James’s Hall. She 
was assisted by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sig. Piatti, and the Le Jeunes, father and 
two sons. Her own contributions consisted of the 
scena, including the air, ‘* Che faro senza Euridice,” 
from Gliick’s “‘ Orfeo;” three Russian songs ; an air 
from Glinka’s opera “ Tisne na Tzaria ;” another 
by Monuchko ; the third a national air transcribed 
by Darmgoijsky—encored; the song ‘ Dove sei,” 
from Handel's opera “ Rodelinda;” Schumann's 
Lied, ‘Ich grolle nicht;’’ and the Brindisi, “I 
segreto,” from “ Lucrezia Borgia.” For so varieda 
program the utmost versatility was demanded, but 
Mdme. Lavrowska’s admirable dramatic delivery fell 
nowhere short. The most successful interpretation 
was the song of Schumann’s, which was encored by 
acclamation. Mdme. Lavrowska leaves London too 
early thus at the commencement of the musical 
season; but her engagement at the National 
Royal Opera House, St. Petersburg, recalls her. If 
it be possible to secure her next year for one of our 
own opera houses, there is no doubt that she would 
prove a powerful attraction. 

St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated at Exeter Hall 
by a concert composed entirely of Irish melodies, 
which were respectively interpreted by Mesdames 
Florence Lancia, Spiller, Williams ; Messrs. Santley, 
Lester, and others. An apology made for Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who should have appeared, provoked a 
turbulent demonstration, and the audience hissed 
and hooted until Mr. Santley came forward and 
sang Mr. Reeves’s song, on which the audience grew 
quiet and attentive. Miss Lancia delivered Lover's 
“ Angel’s Whisper” in a manner which elicited an 
immediate encore, responded to by the singer with 
“Kate Kearney,” yery naively delivered. Mr. 
Santley sang the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy,” the ‘ Legacy,”’ 
and the * Cruiskeen Lawn,”’ in a manner which has 
lost none of its old vigour. Mr. Lester also proved 
an efficient aid to the harmony of the evening in 
the interpretation of some of Moore’s ballads. Mr. 
Phasey played some excellent music on two difficult 
brass instruments, and other features added to the 
gratification of those assembled. 





Joethoven'’s quartet in C sharp major was the 
piece de resistance at the last Monday Popular Con- 
cert, which evoked Herr Joachim's highest powers. | 
The work stands among the greatest of the great 
and calls for a proportionate manifesta- 
tion of genius in the chief executant. 


be that 


composer's, | 
It need not | 
Herr Joachim fulfilled all sxch | 
demands and was ably supported by MM, Straus, | 
Ries and Piatti. Schumann's quintet for strings | 
and pianoforte, and Haydn's quartet, Op. 33, are old | 
favourites which lost none of their flavour. ‘The 

pianist was Mdme. Schumann, and her solos were 

a couple of curious but ugly * ballads” by Brahms— | 
instrumental ballads, be it understood—and Bach's 

organ prelude and fugue in E minor, the organ 

being represented by the pianoforte. In this last 

Mime. Schumann succeeded marvellously, and was 

recalled, the performance being vainly redemanded. 

Mr. Lloyd sang “ Dalla sua pace,” and Mr. Clay's 

song * The shades of evening close around,” which 

charmed the audience. 

Mille. Elvira Del Bianco gave a Soirée Musicale 
on Wednesday at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley 
Street, when sho was assisted by Mdme. Danieli, 
Signor Danieli, Signor Monari Rocea, Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Signor Pezze, and Signor Fiori. The con- 
cert was very good, especiall ya Serenade given by 
Mdme. Danieli, and a Cavatina by Signor Monari | 
Rocca, composed by the conductor, Signor Fiori. 
The instrumental musie was well rendered. Malle. 
Del Bianco had to repeat a Gigne by Lulli, and a 
Grand Valse of her own composition was much 
applauded. 


insisted 


M. Gustave Pradeau gave the first of three histori- 
cal pianoforte recitals at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Tuesday evening, assisted by Mons. Saivton, | Lines” is not very suitable to the Court Theatre, 


The concert was well attended. | 


The Hornsey Rise Choral Society again distin- 
guished themselves on the 12th inst. by the 
successful ability with which they undertook a 
selection from ‘ Elijah,” and Haydn's Military 
Symphony in G. In the first part of the program, 
which was generally well sustained, Mr. Cole gained 
honours in the air ‘‘ If with all your hearts,” and the 
ladies, Misses Tomalin, Miéville, Moss and Wade all 
partook in the merit and theapplause. The chorus 
were firm, and fully up to the mark. A miscel- 
laneous program in the second part was diversified 
by encores, and Bishop’s solo and chorus, ‘* Now 
tramp o’er moss and fell,’ was particularly well 
done, testifying to the practical ability of the 
conductor, Captain Phillips. 

A concert in aid of the foundation fund of the 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage was given 
on Wednesday evening in the Town-hall, Shore- 
ditch, when about 1700 persons attended. The 
prineipal vocalists were Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, 
and Miss Grace Stewart, Mrs. Metcalf, and Misses 
Emily and Lily Mott, the daughters of Mr. Superin- 
tendent Mott, of the A division; Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. Walter Stanley, and Mr. W. 8. Metcalf. The solo 
instrumentalists were the Misses Hodges, and 
Miss Lily Mott, Mr. H. Nicholson, the flautist, Mr. 
W. Pratt, and Mr. W. Henry Thomas. The band of 
the A division of the Metropolitan police attended, 


/and, under the direction of Mr. W. Dickenson, per- 


formed numerous pieces during the evening in a 
highly creditable-manner, 





THEATRES. 


The new play in three acts entitled “ Marriage 


=—=—=—— 
being a strongly spiced transpontine drama of the 
bigamous order. The homeopathic treatment of 
bigamy—that is to say its cure by an antecedent dose 
of itself—has often done duty on the stago and in 
novels. A rascally husband runs away from his 
wife; after waiting some years she marries again, 
believing him dead; whereupon he turns up and 
levies black mail. The victim imagines sho has 
committed bigamy, but is relieved to find that he is 
the bigamist, having been married before sho set 
eyes on him. Consequently her first marriage was 
illegal, and her second espousals are valid. This 
intrigue does duty once more in “ Marriage Lines,” 
which is a drama reduced by Mr. J. Daly Bease- 
meres from his own novel, “No Actress.” Tho 
villain herein is an outrageous one, who makes off 
with his wife’s property on the wedding day. He ig 
pursued by his father-in-law, a drunken old seape. 
grace; a railway-smash-cum-petroleo awaits him, and 
we have reason to think him broken-up or blown up 
or burnt up. But no soonef has his widow married 
the Hon. Percy Herbert than he returns to make mis- 
chief, and is only bought off by the dissipated parent 
alluded to, the wife being kept in happy ignorance, 
The old man however requires large sums to pay to 
the villain, and his daughter imagining he spends 
this money in drink, at last refuses to supply him 
with more. The stoppage of funds provokes a dis. 
closure, but the misery is lightened by an Irish 
lady’s maid who forthwith claims the prodigal as her 
runaway husband. In all this the acting is some- 
what uncongenial, and the character of the piece is 
decidedly uncongenial to the theatre. In the first 
place the part of the dissipated father, whose disso- 
luteness and sense of degradation give place to 
powerful emotion stimulated by his love for his 
daughter, needs a firmer grasp than that of Mr. 
Righton, who is clever but not great. For such a 
réle we require an actor who can appreciate 
and present real tragedy. Mr. Righton is in his 
element when representing the gifts and graces 
of a First Commissioner of Works, but has not 
yet acquired the terrible intensity of an Irving 
or a Robson. The wife’s part, which is that of 
a provincial actress, Muricl by name, is appreci- 
atively played by Miss Gainsborough; but the 
happiest bit of acting was that of Miss Marie 
O’Berne, who played the Irish girl with a charming 
brogue anda very bright attractive manner. Mr. 
W. H. Fisher makes a gentlemanly true-lover, the 
second husband; and Mr. Edgar Bruce is the villain 
with villanous portentousness and sardonic intent. 

The revival of the burlesque ‘ Mazourka” at the 
Strand brings up pathetic associations, and provokes 
desolate comparisons. When “ Mazourka” was 
first brought out, burlesque was in its prime, and 
artists who have since taken high honours in 
comedy condescended to the pun and the dance. 
“* Mazourka” was graced by Miss Marie Wilton, 
Miss Maria Simpson, Mr. George Honey, Messrs. 
David James and Fenton. Who can forget the ter- 
magant Countess Tiddliwinki in Honey's hands? 
Even now the pretty insouciance of Miss Wilton’s 
Mazourka is before our eyes, and that quaint 
scene when with much Turveydroppian “ deport- 
ment” Fenton the dancing master met James the 
flunkey, and the two agreed to dance “ The Nerves.” 
Eheu, fugaces labuntur anni! Now we have a music- 
hall comedian in Honey’s place, and Miss Topsy 
Venn vice Miss Marie Wilton. The two instances 
may suffice. 

Special performances were given at Astley’s on 
Wednesday morning and evening, for the benefit of 
the enterprising proprietors of that establishment. 
The entertainments on each occasion included series 
of circus novelties and the representation of Mr. W. 
M. Akhurst’s successful historical spectacle ‘ Fair 
Rosamond ; or, the Days of the Plantagenet.” 





THE PASSION PLAY IN MADRID. 


Theatrical performances are sternly discounte- 
nanced in Spain on Lenten Fridays, though bullfights 
are permitted on Lenten Sundays, Sunday being 4 
feast day throughout the year. The manager of 
the Teatro Martin is a shrewd man who dots 
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not care to shut his house if he can help it; so last 
Friday he executed the ingenious idea of making the 
performance a religious ceremony and mounting the 
« Passion and Death of Jesus.” The ruse succeeded ; 
the theatre filled. Tho “ Pasion y Muerte de 
Jesus” is written by Don Enrique Zumel, who ap- 
pears to have written as many-pieces as Lope de 
Vega, but whose pieces are not quite so well-known. 
It was brought out for the first time in this self-same 
Teatro Martin on the 3rd of March, 1871. It is 
written in verse, and has some literary merit. In 
the main incidents it resembles the Bavarian play, 
which, it may be remembered, does not deviate 
noticeably from the Bible narrative. But a vast 
difference subsists between the Ober Ammergau 
Passion and this theatrical get-up at Madrid. That 
which charmed in Bavaria had no charm in Spain. 
The stately panorama that was put before the 
spectator in that valley of the Tyrol was not visible 
here. The blue sky overhead and the eternal hills 
in sight above the walls of the simple wooden 
structure; the music so tender and solemn; the 
clear browed peasants losing their identity in the 
fervid rendering of their parts; the wrapt attention 
of the auditory, whose lips moved in prayer some- 
times, and whose eyes sometimes brimmed with 
tears, as if that they were watching was real; 
were wanting in this stuffy play-house. No illu- 
sion was possible. One never lost the conscious- 
ness of looking on at a _ stage-play acted for 
money by indifferent stage-players. ‘There was a 
smell of paint and tobacco-smoke about. Then 
there was the voice of that irrepressible prompter, 
the shaven faces of the hungry supernumeraries 
who played the Roman soldiers, the gas:rakes the 
shaky wings, the mark of the trap-doors; the scenes 
that would not run smoothly in the grooves, and the 
stiff stereotyped exits and entrances. It was very 
palpable that the Apostle Peter wore a wig and a 
beard of tow. Mary Magdalene had an air of 
operatic resignation, and was troubled with the 
arrangement of her drapery. There was a layer of 
pearl powder on the Virgin’s cheeks. 

Nothing of the spirit of Ober-Ammergau was here, 
and some of the details were absent—for instance 
the Greek chorus and the Old Testament tableaux, 
prefiguring the incidents of Jesus’ life. A collection 
of dismal theatrical appointments, a draughty un- 
comfortable theatre, and a meagre mounting, did 
not intend to impress the spectator with fervour. 
The scene-painter, if the act-drop was a fair sample 
of his powers, was a victim to colour-blindness; the 
orchestra was noisy and showed a republican freedom 
in its scorn for the trammels of time and tune; but 
the prompter in his hooded box, full in the centre 
of the range of footlights, was the feature of the 
show. He had a very distinct voice—so distinct 
was it that every sentence he directed to the actors 
rebounded from the flats, came back in sibilant 
vibration, and ascended to the gods. The first act 
opened with a dialogue between Magdalene and some 
women of Jerusalem. The Saviour, with the 
Apostles, entered on the scene almost immediately 
after. Magdalene’s garments were rich with spangles ; 
her mantle scarlet; she had flowers in her luxuriant 
tresses, and looked a vain creature. The Saviour 
Was personified by an actor with a singular like- 
hess to Joseph Mayer, the Bavarian Christus. 
Pale clear-chiselled face, long black locks smoothed 
over, downcast eyes, a meek demeanour gener- 
ally—the characteristics were identical. The 
Voice of this man, who essayed so awful a role 
was low and sweet, and to give him his due, 
he moved as if he was filled with respect for 
his dangerous part. The Virgin came on the scene 
in the same act. She was clad in blue, nun-like 
raiment. The people who filled up the background 
Wore sandals, and had white towels, swathed in folds 
like those of the turban, round their raven-black hair. 
The entry into Jerusalem was shown, the Saviour 
being mounted on a white ass. The orchestra here 
Woke up, and played a joyous strain to chorus 
terminating with a Hesannah to the Redeemer. 
The only anachronisms in dress in this first act 
were a silk net with which one young person 
of Jerusalem confined her rebellious hair, and a strip 
of black velvet that another had fastened round her 








throat, bringing out the whiteness of her skin by 
contrast. 

In the second act Caiaphas spoke of Jesus as the 
fomenter of a “thousand conflicts between the 
Church and State.” The Last Supper was pictured 
after Leonardo da Vinci, and Judas came into relief, 
a sullen scowler, who overdid his part thus early. 
In the garden scene in the third act the figure of 
Jesus in prayer was shown with a ray of lime-light 
upon it. The Crucifixion scene was purely sensa- 
tional. The drama wound up with the bursting 
open of the sepulchre. On the whole this Passion- 
play would not find favour with the Northern mind, 
though the Spanish audience applauded and came 
away gratified. 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 





The annual general meeting of the Council and 
members of this fund was held on Wednesday at 
the rooms of the Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s 
Square, under the presidency of Earl Stanhope. 

The Secretary read the report of the treasurer 
and auditors, from which it appeared that the total 
income for the past year, including £2945 as the 
net receipts from the anniversary dinner, and £1175 
from dividends, had amounted to £4861 1s. 10d., 
and the total disbursements, including £2170 
granted in relief, had been £2943 83s. 3d., leaving a 
balance of £1917 13s. 7d., of which £1847 10s. had 
been invested in the purchase of stock, leaving the 
cash balance of £70 3s. 7d. The Permanent Fund 
now amounts to £33,000 Consols, producing an 
annual dividend of £990. The stock of the property 
consists of £8167, producing an annual dividend 
of £245. 

Lord Stanhope, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said it was necessarily meagre, inasmuch as 
secrecy in the operations of the Fund was the very 
essence of its work. It was, therefore, necessary 
to place implicit confidence in the council. He 
might, however, state for general information that 
during the past year the sum of £2170 had been ex- 
pended in grants to fifty-three literary persons— 
thirty-seven gentlemen and sixteen ladies—nine of 
the latter being authors and seven widows. Of these 
fifty-three persons, twenty-seven had been relieved 
for the first time, twelve for the second time, and 
some of the remainder for the eighth time. The 
amount of the grants varied in sums from one of 
£10 to three of £100. The total number of grants 
made from the fund since its establishment in 1790 
had been 3446, and the amount thus distributed 
had been £74,170 It would thus be seen that a 
large amount of money had been beneficially dis- 
bursed in a quiet and unostentatious way without 
the unpleasantness to the recipients of publicity, 
He would now, according to his custom, venture 
upon a few general remarks. ll literary men must 
have observed with satisfaction that the two rivals 
for power in what he might now term the late Minis- 
terial crisis were both men of high mark in literature, 
and he was happy to be able to announce to the 
meeting that one of those great men—Mr. Gladstone 
—had kindly consented to preside at the next 
anniversary dinner of the Fund, on the 28th of May 
next. Lord Houghton, one of the treasurers of the 
Fund, had lately brought the question of foreign 
decorations before the House of Lords. While this 
subject was under discussion the thought passed 
through his mind how desirable it would be to have 
an order of merit instituted in this country, to be 
conferred upon those who might distinguish them- 
selves in literature, art, or science. Thero was 
hardly any country, except Turkey and England, 
where literature, art, and science were not re- 
cognised in this or a similar way, and there was no 
country where such an order would be more valued 
than in England. He thought it very likely that 
he should, in his place in the House of Lords, move 
a humble address to the Crown for the institution 
of such an order as he had referred to, and he 
believed that Her Majesty would be quite willing to 
accede to such arequest. Lord Stanhope concluded 
his remarks by expressing his personal acknowledg- 
ments to the council, committee, and officers of the 








Fund for the attention they had paid to its interests 
during the past year. 

Mr. Harrison seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to without discussion. 

Lord Stanhopo was re-elected President. 





HERR PAUER’S LECTURES. 





The first of three lectures, to be given on successive 
Wednesday evenings, was delivered by Herr Pauer 
this week in Exeter Hall under the auspices of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The sacred musical 
drama formed Herr Pauer’s theme, and in interest- 
ing style he sketched his subject from its origin, the 
songs of pilgrim and palmer on to the Mysteries and 
other Biblical plays of the middle ages and eventually 
to the higher form of the Passion plays, which 
formed the basis of oratorio. The distinction be- 
tween the oratorio and cantata was defined, and 
the progressive stages of the Biblical drama were 
illustrated by various facts, and interspersed with 
historical anecdotes. The progress of oratorio to 
the days of Jiacomo Carissimi in the seventeenth 
century marked the term of Herr Pauer’s first lecture. 
Carissimi had worked upon the precedent established 
by Emilio del Cavaliere, the composer of the first 
oratorio, * L’ Anima ed il Corpo,” who in his turn had 
followed in the steps of Conimuccia and Palestrina ; 
but the gigantic stride made by Carissimi in his 
melodious, expressive, and artistic works from the 
old tedious, cumbersome, and tuneless models, point 
to him as possessing as infinitive genius of the very 
highest order. It is the more noticeable that the 
inspiration observable in Carissimi’s compositions 
came intuitively, since, to quote Herr Pauer, it would 
be impossible to search among the melodies of his 
time without finding them all lifeless, heavy, and 
dull. Even that master mind, George Frederick 
Handel, was sensibly affected by the works of his 
precursor, Carisaimi, for the writings of these two 
great composers share many features in common. 

The lecture was illustrated with some appropriate 
music—examples of the various periods from the 
first crude forms to Carissimi’s ‘ Jephthah,” per- 
formed in its entirety. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Banks, Miss Marion Severn, Mrs. Sydney Smith, 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Montem Smith, who 
all contributed to the evening's success in their 
various ways. Among the examples were (besides 
the oratorio mentioned) a lullaby, as sung by the 
women of Coventry at the Mysteries, a chorus by 
Palestrina, for eight voices, sung during the service 
in the Passion Week, and the prologue and choruses 
from * L’Anima ed il Corpo.” The weak point of 
the musical forces was the chorus, in whom lack of 
discipline sadly prevailed. Herr Pauer’s delivery 
was clear and concise, and the audience showed no 
want of appreciation, 





A CARNIVAL IN LONDON. 





On Saturday night the German Turnvyerein held 
their Carnavals-fest in Old St. Pancras Road, King’s 
Cross—a carnival in Mid Lent! Some of the fools- 
play was rather childish, Each guest had to wear a 
fool’s-cap, and otherwise sustain the appearance and 
demeanour of congenital idiocy. ‘The feature of the 
evening was a burlesque of the opera ‘' Der Frei- 
schutz,” the music arranged by Mr. Paul Semler, 
who had also undertaken the duties of musical 
conductor, band, and general manager. The 
singing, acting, dancing, dresses, scenery, and 
sensational incantation effects were wonderfully 
good considering the smallness of the stage and 
the meagreness of the resources at the com- 
mand of the members of the society, to whose 
ability and self-sacrificing trouble and labour they 
were due. There was a corps de ballet composed of 
men, and the cancan was much applayded. Among 
the other items in the program were the report of 
the Club, the president’s dream, some illustrations 
of German proverbs by Mr. Huttula, a Chinese tea- 
kettle serenade, and a farce in one act, by Mr. W. 
Drost, entitled ‘A Double-bedded Roum,” which 
was acted with great spirit. Three choruses were 
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also sung by the members of the Liedertafel, the 
words of which were in keeping with the boisterous 
spirits of the audience. The chorus, ‘‘O worship 
Squibbelam," seomed particularly pleasing, and was 
encored. The racket was kept up without flagging 
until midnight. 





FRANCE, 


Paris, March 20th. 

M. Sardou's new piece, “ Andréa” is new only to 
the Parisian audience assembled at the Gymnase on 
Monday. ‘To Anglo-Saxons it is already known as 
** Agnes," a play written for a New York manageress, 
and brought out in that city some months ago. It 
is a turgid, violent, weakly constructed domestic 
melodrama, but that did not prevent its having had 
a great success in the United States. The joke goes 
here that “ Andréa"' was brought out at the Gym- 
nase as a satire on the nation whom M. Sardou was 
prohibited from ridiculing in “ L’ Onele Sam.” It 
is maintained in Parisian circles that the real ob- 
stacle to “ L'Oncle Sam" was Mr. Washburne the 
American Minister. He is said to have uttered the 
words, ‘I don't care how much M, Sardou laughs at 
our institutions, but he shan’t make fun of our 
wives and daughters if I can help it.” And now 
M. Sardou has his revenge. He produces his play 
manufactured for the New York market, as who 
should say, “ Behold, oh Parisians, what the 
Americans admire in the matter of stage plays. 
Here is a hoteh-potch which is neither comedy nor 
drama, nor farce nor vaudeville, nor anything else 
in particular that you or I can see, and yet this kind 
of thing has a great success in the United States. 
Ex uno disce omnes, and say if Iam not right in 
laughing at a nation who will pay highly to see so 
indifferent a play as this oneof mine?" This at all 
events is the view which the French take of the new 
venture, which under any ciroumstances will not 
redound to the author's fame. 

The fable of the play is decidedly Gallic, and pre- 
posterous even for that, Andréa the heroine is a 
Viennese countess, very much in love with her 
scapegrace of a husband Stephan, who, after the 
fashion of husbands adored by their wives, is, 
though jealous enough, indifferent to Andréa’s affec- 
tion, and is the devoted slave of the danseuse Stella, 
the ‘ star" in another sense of the corps de ballet. 
The wedded couple have been married two years, 
and they get on splendidly, because they go their 
separate ways without interfering with each other's 
amusements. But they are very affectionate in 
their mutual confidence, with the one limitation. 
When Stephan has gone out (to visit Stella as usual), 
a jeweller arrives with a bracelet ordered by Stephan, 
with the initial *$S" and a star in diamonds on it. 
It is evident for whom it is intended—Andréa’s rival. 
Furious at the discovery, the insulted wife, disguised 
as a dress-maker, rushes to the coulisses of the 
opera, and the next scene is laid in the private 
dressing-room of Stella. Here we are shown the 
danseuse in all her glory, surrounded by her admirers 
and her rouge-pots. Hardly bas the disguised 
Andrea entered before the voice of Stephan is heard 
at the door praying for admittance. Andréa, re- 
cognising her husband's voice, hides behind a screen, 
and is ear-witness of Stephan'’s weakness. This 
scene is the most effective in the play. The next 
act shows us the private cabinet of the Prefect of 
Police, where the heart-broken Andrea is soon an- 
nounced, She has come in despair to ask the 
Prefect if he cannot stop her husband from eloping 
with the danseuse. The astute Prefect, has no 
power to do this, except on the plea that Stephan 
is mad: and after much hesitation on the part of 
Andréa, sho consents to an arrangement, by which 
her husband shall be arrested, if she is unable by 
her endearments to keep him at home until the 
hour for starting is past. At the worst he will only 
be kept twenty-four hours in a private mad-house, 
and before he is let out Stella will have departed for 
Bucharest, and the danger will be past. In vain the 
injured wife tries to retain her truant husband; he 
is fascinated by the beaur yeux of the danseuse, of 
whom, by the way, although the fervent he is not 





yet the fortunate lover. He rushes away, and is 
forthwith arrested and conveyed to the madhouse; 
whereupon follows a scene of wild farce. Being 
visited by an idiotic friend Balthazar, and made 
jealous about his wife, Stephan makes Balthazar 
give up his great coat, in which he disguises himself, 
telling his friend that they shall change places, 
Balthazar naturally objects to be left as a lunatic in 
an asylum, whereupon Stephan lifts him up in his 
arms, puts him under the bedclothes, and, ringing 
the bell, slips out as the keeper comes in. All this 
scene is mere farce of the broadest kind. We now 
come to the last act—Andréa’s bower. Stephan 
flings himself at his wife's feet and prays for pardon. 
He really has not been unfaithful. ‘‘ Not through 
want of trying to be,” retorts Andréa, and she 
flounces off into her own chamber, locking the door 
in Stephan's face, and adding that he will not be 
more than a husband in name for many a year to 
come. Stephan sits down by the fire and bemoans 
his fate. While ruminating he hears a chorus out- 
side, serenading Stella, whose pretended departure 
was a managerial puff, and he bursts out into invec- 
tive against his late love. Andréa overhears his 
rage through a half-opened door, she kisses his 
forehead—and the curtain falls. Of the acting little 
need be said. Mdlle. Pieson is very pretty and 
wears wonderful dressess. The success of the piece 
in New York is set down to some such cause as this. 
Certainly at the Gymnase a drama of the kind is 
entirely out of place. 

This play very narrowly escaped the fate of 
“L’Oncle Sam,” lately prohibited at the Vaudeville, 
as the scene where two ambassadors visit the Queen 
of the ballet in her dressing-room, gave great offence 
to the censors. The other episode, taking place in 
the study of the chief of the police at Vienna, 
created great excitement, so the awe-inspiring and 
all-powerful wielders of the scissors and red pencil 
sent the manuscript to the Governor of Paris, 
General Ladmirault, as it must be remembered that 
the French capital is still under martial law. The 
Governor declared that he would have nothing to do 
with it, and the copy of the piece was forwarded to 
the Prefect of Police, who, after carefully reading 
it, authorised the performance, which will take place 
in a few days. Sardou is specially unlucky with the 
Censorship, on whose toes he is always treading, 
Not less unfortunate has been the ghost of Aristo- 
phanes, one of whose satirical comedies was brushed 
up, trimmed out, and altered for the Vaudeville, 
smarting under the disappointment of ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” 
Even Aristophanes offended the keen nose of the 
Censor, though after a good deal of diplomatising 
“ Plutus” was at length passed, It is a mythological 
comedy worthy of some of your adaptors, and the 
ever-blessed unities are most sacredly preserved, for 
there is but one scene and one time of action. The 
title-character, Plutus, god of wealth, having been 
stricken with blindness by Jupiter wanders about 
the earth, helpless and guideless, scattering about his 
riches with an undiscerning hand. Chremylus, a 
hard-working bourgeois, doubting if virtue be really 
its own best reward, has consulted an oracle, as to 
where he should seek for money. He is told to 
follow the first man he meets in the street. This 
happens to be an old blind beggar, who, after much 
compulsion, confesses himself to be indeed the god 
of wealth. Chremylus promises that Plutus shall be 
cured by 2 sculapius, hoping to profit by his hospi- 
tality, and in the company of his friends he revels 
in anticipation over the riches which will be his ere 
long. But the joy of the party is disturbed by the 
advent of a woman, plainly dressed, who insists on 
being heard. She is Poverty; she proves that she 
is the true benefactress ; that without her promptings 
there would be no labour, and therefore no luxury ; 
and she warns her hearers that universal wealth 
must mean universal misery, Her premonitions 
are, of course, disregarded. Plutus is cured of 
blindness, and the first use he makes of his re- 
covered eyesight is to seek out honest people and 
heap wealth into their laps. But he cannot give 
them happiness. Chremylus, now that his house is 
crammed with gold, sees a thief in every corner; 
his slave Carion, who now revels in luxury, is 
jealous of another slave who bas more, Everybody 
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as some excuse for grievance; and, to crown all, 
Mercury is sent down by Jupiter to punish the 
people who had restored Plutus to sight. For, 
complains the Father of the Gods, now that nobody 
wants for anything, nobody sacrifices at the altars, 
and the deities starve. Mercury is quite willing 
to square matters for a consideration; but Plutus 
disgusted with the jealousies and complaints of the 
people whom he had enriched, acknowledges the 
wisdom of Jove’s decree, and, bandaging his eyes, 
sets out on his blindfold journey, prepared, as before, 
to knock haphazard at any door against which he 
may stumble, indifferent if the dweller be an honest 
man ora thief, The piece is spiced with allusions 
and applications, such as would send your own Lord 
Chamberlain dancing a hornpipe of vexation; and 
all the topical hits strike well home. Malle. Stellg 
Colas plays Poverty, but her bad anticlimacterig 
style to which Londoners were blind when she 
played Juliet at the Princess's, is obvious enough 
now, for it has grown upon her. The authors of the 
version are MM. Albert Millaud and Jollivet, 

The new opéra bouffe, ‘‘ La Rosiére d’Ici,” now 
in rehearsal at the Bouffes Parisiens, will be strongly 
cast. Mdme. Judic and Mdme. Christine Massart, 
a débutante, will divide the principal roles; and 
sprightly little Marguerite Debreux and Mille, 
Gabrielle Rose, with MM. Désiré, Georges, and 
Guyot, in the principal male parts, will complete 
the cast. 

The death is announced of M. Jean du Boys, 
poet, dramatist, and novelist of great talent. He 
wrote several dramas for the Odéon, Ambigu, and 
Frangais; his “‘ Marchand Malgré Lui,” a comedy 
in five acts, in verse, produced at the Odéon, in 
1857, being, perhaps, the most memorable, At the 
time of his death he was writing a romanoe, “La 
Comtesse de Monte Cristo,” The second part of 
which he left unfinished. 

Yet another theatre is promised for Paris—the 
Thédtre Labourdonnaye, which has been built on 
the borders of the Champs de Mars. It holds about 
four hundred people, and belongs to two enterprising 
gentlemen, father and son. The parent paints the 
scenery and busies himself with the decorations, as 
he is a plumber and glazier by trade, and his heir, 
who is a tolerable actor, directs the little company 
and plays the best business. The prologue is 
written, the opening program nearly fixed, and the 
inauguration may be expected daily. 

The point at issue between M, Offenbach and the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society is by no means solved 
with the refusal of the Society to allow Offenbach to 
perform his own musical works, The maestro 
intends to foil the Society by a ruse. It is one of 
their own rules that the successor to a departing 
manager must produce whatever pieces the outgoing 
one has accepted. So a gentle inducement has been 
laid upon the present holder of the Gaité to announce 
“ Orphée” “La Belle Héléne,” & ; 80 that when he 
leaves the theatre and Offenbach comes in, the 
latter will be compelled to fulfil his predecessor's 
promises; que voulez-vous? It is also said that 
besides his own pieces he thinks of bringing out 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream "—not 
the boshy “‘ Songe d'une Nuit d'Eté"” with Ambroise 
Thomas’s music, but the real play with Mendels. 
sohn’s. Likewise that he will produce Beethoven's 
“ Ruins of Athens,” and Moliére’s “ M. de Pour- 
ceaugnac,” as it was originally represented at the 
Court of Louis XIV., is another of the promised 
novelties. The first piece to be produced is “ Le 
Dernier Gascon,” a five act drama by Théodore 
Barridre, and the second, “ Orphée aut Enfers,” 
enlarged from the size of an operetta to that of ai 
opera bouffe. The theatre will come into M. Offen- 
bach’s possession on the Ist of June, but it will 
be in the hands of the decorators for two or three 
months. 
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Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays. 
By Cuanves Kinesuey. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1873. 

This volume is a reprint of three reviews contri- 
puted by Canon Kingsley tothe North British. The 
first gives the title to the book; the second is on 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his time; the third is on 
Froude’s History of England. Between Kingsley 
and Froude a certain similarity of procedure exists. 
Both are ‘‘ rehabilitators,” as the phrase goes. Mr. 
Froude takes a personage like Henry VIII. and sets 
him before the world in fresh colours. Mr. Kingsley 
does as much for the Puritans, whom he labours to 
prove & chivalrous, romantic and poetic class of 
people, altogether the reverse of the austere psalm- 
singers and hip-and-thigh smiters who flourish in 
Butler's pages and in the popular imagination. Mr. 
Kingsley has rehabilitated the East-wind before now, 
and it would be hard if a writer of his ingenuity and 
force of expression could not put such a gloze on 
Presbyterianism and Independentism as leaves the 
yomance of the Cavaliers far in the lurch. Sir 
Walter Scott’s types of sour-faced fanatics, he main- 
tains, were drawn from the exceptions. The ordinary 
Roundhead was as poetical and picturesque a charac- 
ter, and possessing as cultivated an imagination and 
sound a taste withal, as ever glowed in the pages of 
an earlier time. In illustration of which Ganon 
Kingsley sketches, with the deft pen that drew 
Hereward and glorified pre-Norman knocks on the 
head, an imaginary ‘‘ common-place Puritan,” young 
Zeal-for-Truth-Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in Deep- 
ing Fen. The picture is a brilliant bit of word- 
painting, but being wholly fictitious contributes no 
solution to the historical question. 


Did his name prevent his. being six feet high ? 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his cheeks 
the less ruddy for it? He wore his flaxen “hair of 
the same length that every one now wears theirs, 
instead of letting it hang half way to his waist in 
essenced curls; but was he therefore the less of a 
true Viking’s son, bold hearted as his sea-roving 
ancestors, who won the Danelagh by Canute’s side, 
and settled there on Thoresby Rise, to grow wheat 
and breed horses, generation succeeding generation, 
in the old moated grange? He carried a Bible in 
his jack-boot ; but did that prevent him, as Oliver 
rode past him with an approving smile on Naseby 
field, thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with 
his moustache and imperial, and bright-red coat, 
and euirass well polished, in spite of many a dint, 
as he sate his father’s great black horse as gracefully 
and firmly as any long-locked and essenced cavalier 
in front of him? Or did it prevent him thinking 
too, fora moment, with a throb of the heart, that 
sweet Cousin Patience far away at home, could she 
but see him, might have the same opinion of him as 
he had of himself? Was he the worse for the 
thought? He was certainly not the worse for check- 
ing it the next instant, with manly shame, for letting 
such “carnal vanities” rise in his heart, while he 
was “doing the Lord’s work” in the teeth of death 
and hell; but was there no poetry in him then? 
No poetry in him, five minutes after, as the long 
tapler swung round his head, redder and redder at 
every sweep? We are befooled by names. Call 
him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he seems 
at once (granting him only sincerity, which he had, 
and that of a right awful kind) as complete a knight- 
errant as ever watched and prayed, ere putting on 

8 spurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath 
“storied windows richly dight.” Was there no 
gf in him either, half an hour afterwards, as he 
lay b eeding across the corpse of the gallant horse, 
Waiting for his turn with the surgeon, and fumbled 
for the Bible in hig boot, and tried to hum a psalm, 
and thought of Cousin Patience, and his father, and 
his mother, and how they would hear, at least, that 
he had played the man in Israel that day, and 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin and the 
Man of Sin ? 


Then we have a lot of romantic natural description 
—the “knot of tall poplars rising over the broad 
misty flat, and the one great abele tossing its sheets 
of silver in the dying gusts ;” the “long dark lode 
ruflling with crimson in the sunset breeze;” the 
sweet clamour of the wild-fowl, as God’s bells 
chiming With peals sweeter and bolder than those of 
coln or Peterborough steeple-house.” All of 


Which sights and sounds we are asked to accept as a 


Proof of the poetic appreciation of Zeal-for-Trath 
Thoresby, 


They seem to us rather to prove the 





poetic appreciation of Mr. Charles Kingsley. The 
same phenomena would greet a pauper tramp 
trudging along a fenny country to-day; but they 
would not go far to establish an msthetic taste in 
workhouses. However, Mr. Kingsley works out his 
fancy portraiture with considerable skill, and paints 
the Puritan maiden Patience and the poetry of their 
love-making. 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan ; 

yet. did not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like 
any other girl’s as she saw far off the red-coat, like a 
sliding spark of fire, coming slowly along the strait 
fen-bank, and fled upstairs into her chamber to 
pray, half that it might be, half that it might not be 
he? Was there no happy storm of human tears 
and human laughter when he entered the courtyard 
gate? Did not the old dog lick his Puritan hand as 
lovingly as if it had been a Cavalier’s? Did not 
lads and lasses run out shouting? Did not the old 
yeoman father hug him, weep over him, hold him 
at arm’s length, and hug him again, as heartily as 
any other John Bull, even though the next moment 
he called all to kneel down and thank Him who had 
sent his boy home again, after bestowing on him 
the grace to bind kings in chains and nobles with 
links of iron, and contend to death for the faith 
delivered to the saints? And did not Zeal-for- 
Truth look about as wistfully for Patience as any 
other man would have done, longing to see her, yet 
not daring even to ask for her? And when she 
came down at last, was she the less lovely in his 
eyes because she came, not flaunting with bare 
bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, but shrouded 
close in coif and pinner, hiding from all the world 
beauty which was there still, but was meant for one 
alone, and that only if God willed, in God’s good 
time? And was there no faltering of their voices, 
no light in their eyes, no trembling pressure of their 
hands, which said more, and was more, ay, and 
more beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, 
than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Waller’s Saccharissas, 
flames, darts, posies, love-knots, anagrams, and the 
rest of the insincere cant of the court? What if 
Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes together 
in his life? Did not his heart go for inspiration to 
a loftier Helicon, when it whispered to- itself, ‘‘ My 
love, my dove, my undefiled, is but one,” than if he 
had filled pages with sonnets about Venuses and 
Cupids, love-sick shepherds, and cruel nymphs ? 
All this, however, does not meet the charge against 
Puritanism that it held in abhorrence most forms 
of art, and especially dramatic art. It is true—and 
the fact must be admitted in their favour—that the 
stage was at this time exceedingly corrupt. It had 
not grown corrupt owing to the reaction of the 
Restoration: the seeds of decay had entered into it 
before the Rebellion itself—even in the reign of 
James the First. Mr. Kingsley maintains with 
justice that the taste of the courts of Charles the 
First and of Charles the Second are indistin- 
guishable; that the court poets, and probably the 
actors also, of the early part of Charles the Second’s 
reign, had many of them belonged to the court of 
Charles the First, as did Davenant, the Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle, Fanshaw and Shirley him- 
self; that the common notion of a ‘‘new manner” 
having been introduced from France after the Re- 
storation, or indeed having come in at all, is not 
founded on fact, the only change being that the 
plays of Charles the Second’s time were somewhat 
more stupid, and that while five of the seven deadly 
sins had always had free license on the stage, 
blasphemy and profane swearing were now enfran- 
chised to fill up the seven. Mr. Kingsley thinks 
that so far from our having copied France, we taught 
France the art of writing profligate plays, and that 
the great and sudden development of the French 
stage, which took place in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, ander Corneille and Moliére, 
was excited by the English cavalier playwrights 
who took refuge in France. 

The drama in fact was at the lowest ebb as 
regards both morality and art-beauty. The cant of 
the day ran that coarseness was represented on the 
stage because it existed in actual life—an excuse 
which has always availed panderors from that time 
to this. For lasciviousness is invariably painted 
and described for the sake of ‘‘exposure’’—to ‘* set 
people on their guard.” The pretence and the 
practice were steadily denounced by the Puritans, 
who, as Mr. Kingsley says, “hated what art they 
saw in England—but this was low art, bad art, 
growing even lower and worse.” Nor were the 
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the stage. As early as the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, not merely Northbrooke, Gosson, 
Stubs, and Reynolds had lifted up their voices 
against it, but Archbishop Parker, Bishop Babington, 
Bishop Hall, and the author of the ‘ Mirror: for 
Magistrates.” The University of Oxford, in 1584, 
had passed a statute forbidding common plays and 
players in the university, on the very same moral 
grounds on which the Puritans objected to them. 
The city of London, in 1580, had obtained from the 
Queen the suppression of plays on Sundays; and 
not long after, ‘‘ considering that play-honses and 
dicing-houses were traps for young gentlemen and 
others,” obtained leave from the Queen and privy 
council to thrust the players out of the city, and 
to pull down the play-houses, five in number; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, there is little doubt that, 
by the letter of the law, “stage plays and enter- 
ludes ’ were, even to the end of Charles the First's 
reign, ‘‘ unlawful pastime,” being forbidden by 14 
Bliz., 89 Eliz., 1 Jacobi, 3 Jacobi, and 1 Caroli, and 
the players subject to severe punishment as ‘ rogues 
and vagabonds.”” The Act of 1 Jacobi seems even 
to have gone so far as to repeal the clauses which, 
in Elizabeth’s reign, had allowed companies of 
players the protection of a ‘baron or honourable 
person of greater degree,” who might “ authorise 
them to play under his hand and seal of arms,” 
Whether the plays ought to have been put down, 
and whether the laws were necessary, is a different 
question ; but certainly the court and the aris- 
tocracy stood in the questionable, though too com- 
mon, position of men who made laws which pro- 
hibited to the poor amusements in which they them- 
selves indulged without restraint. It was no doubt 
the result of all this hounding of actors as rogues, 
vagabonds, and the like, that actors became really 
disreputable. To demoralise a man utterly, it is 
only necessary to make penal laws against him, 
and hunt him from pillar to post. In course 
of time, under William and Anne, the stage regained 
its decency together with its recognition as a re- 
putable pursuit. With the disappearance of Puri- 
tanism, or rather its subsidence into the non-con- 
forming, non-theatre-going sects, the drama lost its 
profligate notoriety. ‘True it did not refine itself all 
at once: the theatre of the Georges possessed an 
atmosphere coarse and brutal compared with the 
theatre of our own day. But then the general tone 
of society was coarser, and the dramatic tone kept 
pace. Purity and impurity on the stage are the 
correlations of purity and impurity in society; for 
public opinion sets the dramatic fashion. If the 
Caroline stage was immoral, so was the Caroline 
Court; if it was coarse, so were the people. The 
Puritans bitterly opposed art in this form; but let 
such art be revived now-a-days and all the wor'd 
would turn Puritan. 








[R. Mirus & Sons. 

“ The Two Good Nights.” Song. Words by Exiza- 
pera H, Wuireman. Music by Anraur Cxcm,. 
The words are pretty, and contain an effective 

antithesis for musical purposes, though it is rather 

apparent than real. The air suits the verse—per- 
haps a little too artificial and “skippy "—and it is 
well accompanied. It is set in B flat, common time, 

the compass twelve notes, D to F. 





[R. Cocks & Co.]} 
The Shamrock, Fantasia on Irish Airs. 
for the Pianoforte by J, Parpmam, 
The Thistle. Fantasia on Scotch Airs. 

PRIDHAM. 

The above are suited to young students, the airs 
chosen being general favourites, and the arrange- 
ments simple yet effective. The fingering is shown 
throughout. If carefully played, they will tend to 
form the hand, and be more advantageous than 
more difficult or pretentious pieces. 


Composed 


By J. 





Clementia. Bagatelle d'Amour. Pour lo Piano. 
Par Frepenic Lemoine. 
A pleasing air in 6-8 time, Andante affettuoso. 


Arranged in a showy and pleasing manner, and 








Commonwealth Puritans the first to protest against 


not too long. Itisnotata difficult, 
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Che Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
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8s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. L.—Thanks for your enclosures of this and last week. 
You will see that your request has been partly attended 
to. 


M. (Milan.) Too late for this week. 


7 Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


Sentilles 
*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Wagner's ‘“ Rienzi” is about to be mounted at 
Antwerp. 

The company of the Thédtre Francais will in all 
probability visit us about the middle of May. 


Mdme, Lind-Goldschmidt is reported as likely to 
sing in a forthcoming charity concert in Berlin. 

At the Vienna Stadttheater, Herr Albert Lindner’s 
historical tragedy, ‘‘ Die Bluthochzeit,” has met 
with a brilliant reception. 


It is rumoured, according to the Guardian, that 
Dr. Lushington’s secret about Lord Byron has not 
died with him, and will be made public before long. 


M. Berton, the well-known actor, the representa- 
tive of Rabagas at the St. James’s Theatre last 
summer, is suffering from an Alarming attack of 
insanity. 


Malle. Mary Krebs, who has lately been starring 
in Germany, is suffering from an illness the result 
of overwork, and is compelled temporarily to give up 
her public life. ! 


M. Tacova, a well-known actor, author of a dozen 
vaudevilles played in the minor theatres of Paris, 
has died suddenly. His stage name was simply his 
real name, Avocat, read backwards. 


A burlesque of “‘ Medea” is in preparation for the 
Court Theatre, which will be given upon Miss 
Bateman’s resumption of the character. The 
principal part in it will be played by Mr. Righton. 


M. Bullande, the founder of the Matinées Littér- 
aires, at the Gaité, is organising at Paris, on the 
ocea&ion of the 200th anniversary of the death of 
Molidre, an entertaiment which is to last a week. 


The drama of “ Gesd Cristo” by M. Felix Goveau, 
the representation of which was interdicted by order 
of the Italian Minister of the Interior, is about to 
be published by M. Savallo, bookseller, at Rome. 





————— 


Mr. Gyo is said to be lying ill at Vienna. Whijo 
returning from Italy homewards last week, ho Was 
suddenly seized with acute inflammation of the joints 
of the right foot. Mr. Gye, though still confined 
to his bed at Vienna, is rapidly getting better, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and Prince Arthur, attended by 
their different suites, were present at the performance 
of “Israel in Egypt” by the Albert Hall Choral 
Society on Wednesday evening. 


Mr. Mervin, the clever light comedian now 
playing at the Philharmonic Theatre, leaves that 
house on the 5th April for an engagement at Hull, 
His return to town will be welcome, for young actors 
of his good presence and ability are rare, 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been pleased to 
signify his intention to ‘honour the Royal Society of 
Musicians of Great Britain by presiding at the next 
anniversary. The date is not fixed, but it will pro. 
bably be about the commencement of June. 


M. Dorgomitschki, superintendent of the Imperial 
Russian theatres, has arrived in Paris, with the 
object of engaging a considerable number of young 
and pretty women for a fairy spectacle which is to 
be played at St. Petersburgh, entitled “ Moutchatt.” 


Despite the success of “ Tannhduser” in Brussels— 
a success now ascribed to the spectacle and not the 
music—critical opinion remains inimical to Wagner, 
One of the leading journals calls the opera “a task, 
not an inspiration—a result of will, not a result of 
genius.” 


The tragedy of the “ Cid’’ has been presented at 
Cairo for the first time,and had a great success, 
In token of her appreciation of the efforts of Mille, 
Rousseil, Prince Ibrahim’s mother presented her 
with a magnificent bracelet—an emerald set in 
diamonds, 


Niblo’s Theatre, New York, continues to display 
the resplendent beauties of ‘‘ Leo and Lotos,” though 
promising before long a ‘startling sensation in the 
way of a drama of frontier life.” If it be of 
American manufacture, no doubt the promise will 
be literally fulfilled. 

The Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society held 
a meeting of the Committee of Management on 
Monday at Clarence House. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh presided, and there were preseut Mr. Frederic 
Clay, Mr. Cole, C.B., Major Donnelly, R.E., and Mr. 
Alan Cole, hon. sec. 


Four new theatres are in course of construction in 
Paris. Tho Porte St. Martin, the Thédtre St. 
Honoré, the Théatre Labourdonnaye (in the avenue 
of that name), and the Fantaisies Pigalle. The 
latter will open next week, and the Labourdonnaye 
by the end of the month. 


Among the eminent personages who paid a visit 
to the Court Theatre before the spoliation of the 
“ Happy Land” was Mr. Ayrton. The Atheneum 
states that he expressed his opinion that the piece 
was exceedingly stupid—a judgment which, coming 
from so admirable an art-critic, must be held final. 


M. Schelcher, a worthy Deputy of the National 
Assembly, has presented the Conservatoire with an 
interesting collection from the English masters of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, namely a number of 
madrigals, glees and songs of those periods, as well 
as a series of operettas represented in London during 
the lifetime of Handel. 

“Faust” and “Little Faust — Gounod and 
Hervé on one evening—is the program presented by 
a French provincial company —the same actors 
taking part in the serious work and the parody 
This sort of entertainment is in advance of the 
English method, Here when our artists burlesque 
tragedy they do go seriously. 
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The last comic song has a really comic jingle for 
its refrain, recalling the punning chorus of “I saw 
Esau kissing Kate.” Thus it runs :-— 
“Say so, Sue, Sau-cy Sue, 
Never leave me to sigh so, Sue ; 
if you love me, Sau-cy Sue, 
Wouldn't it be better for to say 0, Sue?” 





The ballet ‘‘Shakespeare” has failed at the 
Apollo, Rome. Mdme. Ristori has lately appearod 
at that theatre for a charity, and played the third 
get of ‘* Maria Stuarda” with great effect. The house 
was crowded. Prince Humbert and the Princess 
Margherita attended the performance, and the 
receipts amounted close on seven thousand francs. 





The annual meeting of the Civil Service Musical 
Society was held on Monday, when the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Alfred Hervey, Sir George Balfour, 
K.C.B., Sir Sydney Waterlow, and G. W. Dasents 
D.C.L., were elected vice-patrons of the society. It 
was determined that the annual ball should be given 
at Willis'’s Rooms on the 20th May. 





Next Sunday Mr. Buckstone will have completed 
the twentieth year of his management of the Hay- 
market—a goodly span and honourable. He began 
his career with the new historical *' Ascent of Mount 
Parnassus,” supplementing the “ Rivals.” Since 
that time the policy of Mr. Buckstone has been 
carried out in a sense creditable to himself and 
with well-merited success. We hope next year to 
congratulate Mr. Buckstone’s management with 
equal good reason on having attained its majority. 





An adventurous American aéronaut, Professor 
Donaldson, intends this summer to cross the Atlantic 
to Ireland in a large balloon. The machine will 
weigh about two thousand pounds, will contain 
268,000 feet of gas, with two small reservoirs to 
provide against leakage, and an electrical arrange- 
ment for light. The professor calculates to accom- 
plish his trip in from seventeen hours to two days 
and a half, and intends, if the experiment proves 
successful, to establish a balloon mail and passenger 
line round the world. 

The New York season has been unusually pro- 
ductive of original music. The “Arcadian Sym- 
phony”’ was followed by Maretzka’s overture to 
“Galilee” and by the performance of Millard’s 
opera ‘‘ Deborah.” In the opinion of the Arcadian, 
all these works, if they do not show genius, at 
least evince culture, talent, and good taste, which 
are not devoid of value at this time in the musical 
world, The fact of production is, however, mainly 
interesting in the promise that American musicians 
are to have larger opportunities to be tested. 





The posthumous opera of Balfe, “ Il Talismano,” 
which is to be produced by Mr. Mapleson in the 
approaching opera season, will probably be the best 
andmost enduring proof of the powers of the lamented 
composer. Unlike most of his previous works it 
received full consideration, and to it all his faculties 
were devoted, exempt from the pressure of writing 
totime and to order. We believe that the opera 
was left in all but a complete state, the conclusion 
even being sketched out. This sketch Sir Michael 
Costa has most kindly undertaken to perfect: we 
need not gay with what ability and conscientiousness 
the task will be performed. 


The ninth and concluding volume of the Bohemian 


translation of Shakespeare, which has been produced | The rows of pots stretched far down into the ad- 
at the expense of the Bohemian Museum, has| joining arcade, and were prgnounced to be the best 
appeared at Prague. It contains “ Pericles,” * Romeo | display of hyacinths that had yet been shown in the 


where his remaining family are settled. Want of 
means however prevents his undertaking unaided 
the expensive journey: and a Fund has been 
opened in his behalf to which the prominent musical 
firms and professional artists are subscribing, 
Messrs. Chappell, Duncan Davison, Ashdown, and 
the Rey. Dr. Cox have professed their willingness to 
receive contributions. We may add that Mr. Van 
Praag is a widower, and by the completion of his 
73rd year necessarily finds himself impaired in 
health and strength as well as resources. 


How easily a poet's fame may expire during the 
few years which immediately succeed his death is 
instanced by a taunt in the Pall Mall Gazette. In 
a review of Mr, Farjeon’s ‘“ London’s Heart,” that 
journal mentions the quotation, ‘‘ Watch the light- 
ning dart like swallows round the brooding thunder 
eaves,” which Mr. Farjeon cites as from “ the poet,” 
and which the Pall Mall cuttingly presumes is ‘“ Mr, 
Farjeon’s own poetry.” Yet how long is it since 
the world was delighting in Alexander Smith's “Life 
Drama,” of which those lines were a favourite 
sample? Long enough for the Pall Mall to have 
forgotten all about Alexander Smith, and confound 
his style with Farjeon’s ! 





At Marseilles a curious accident, which might 
have been attended with serious results, took place 
at the Gymnase Theatre some nights ago during a 
performance of a fairy piece, “ Le Diable d’ Amour,’ 
In the opening tableaux, the principal actress from 
a horrible old witch was to be transformed into a 
fairy, by means of the usual “ strip” or trick dress. 
By some inexplicable means the unfortunate lady 
became entangled in the long robe, and the carpenter 
under the stage pulling the strings with all his 
might, she was violently thrown down. She rose 
up with difficulty, and the audience, to their great 
terror, saw that she was black in the face, and, in 
fact, was being half strangled. Again she was 
dragged violently down, but the curtain fell, the 
poor fairy was released from her terrible position, 
and is now perfectly recovered from the severe 
shock she sustained. 





Mr. Boucicault appears to havo suffered in 
the New World from the attentions of those 
‘*memorisers ” who live by literary piracy. When 
he was playing “ Kerry” at Booth’s Theatre, the 
notorious De Witt got a phonographer into one of 
the front seats and took the play down, Not long 
after, this report was published under a new name, 
and a French author tacked to the title. This play- 
book was fully circulated throughout the West, and 
when Mr. Boucicault got to Chicago, one of the 
sharp newspapers of that town discovered that the 
whole representation of ‘‘ Kerry ” was a literal piracy, 
and it published extracts of the De Witt version, and 
boldly asked Mr. Boucicault what he was thinking 
about to try and palm such a play as original. Mr. 
Boucicault says ha never before felt so acutely the 
peculiar sensation of being charged with stealing 
his own brains. He had long before grown accus- 
tomed to the charge of stealing other people’s. 
The sharp easterly wind which prevailed all 
through Wednesday had no effect in diminishing 
the number of visitors at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens. The occasion was the spring show of 
hyacinths, tulips, mignonette, and fruit, and the 


was densely thronged with fashionable company. 





apples. It would be impossible to find better speci- 
mens each in its kind, and the perfection in which 
they had been preserved through the hard winter 
was the subject of general favourable comment. A 
strong detachmont of the band of the Blues, under 
the leadership of Mr. Charles Godfrey, played a 
selection of music during the afternoon. 


We have not a° vet elevated the annual Inter- 

University Boat-rav” into a religious ceremony; we 

are content to invest it with a kind of national im- 

portance. Some day, however, we may follow in 

the footsteps of the people of Anam, who combine 

boat-racing, piety, and the drama in a very effective 

manner. When in Anam the favour of heaven has 

to be implored on behalf of the rice crops, a great 
festival is instituted in honour of the gods, which 
lasts a whole day and night. By day, the main 
feature is a boat-raco between very long periguas, 
each holding some forty men, and adorned, stem 
and stern, with monstrous carved heads. They are 
decorated with red and white banners, and carry 
gongs, which the rowers beat from time to time to 
produce the most deafening sounds. Bad af this is, 
they heighten the din by fearful howls and yells. 
The winning boat has a danger not permitted in our 
races. Those behind are permitted to upset the 
winning boat if they cannot pass it, and they use the 
permission without seruple. To avoid these colli- 
sions, the boats cross and re-cross, giving the scene 
the appearance of a fantastic dance. Some are sure 
to go over; but lives are seldom lost, as the Anam- 
ites swim well. In the evening takes place a hacboy, 
or dramatic entertainment. Their dramas are 
always of the old, heroic days of demi-gods and 
ancient kings, with an orchestra almost as bad as 
the yells and gongs of the boat-race. When the rain 
comes pouring down, making the ricelands the marsh 
required for the growth of that grain, they deem the 
gods propitiated by their offering in the shape of 
regatta and drama. How much happier is favoured 
England! Here we have no need of going to any 
such trouble to procure our rain. 





In days when the authority of the State was far 
more arbitrary than now, sovereign and ministers 
were far less sensitive to dramatic satire. The 
“ Happy Land” would have stood a better chance 
under Elizabeth than it has under the regulator of 
Victoria’s Court. It is said that Queen Elizabeth 
even detected in the revival of an old play called 
‘* Richard II.,” by the Essex party at the Blackfriars, 
the suggestion of her own deposition. “I am 
Richard! know you not that ?” was her exclamation 
to her Keeper of the Records. But dramatic satire 
in England has generally taken a goodnatured ex- 
pression in reference to politics. Shakespeare put 
Henry VIII. on the stage, with his characteristic 
‘*Ho Hos!” and ‘‘ Ha Hahs!” and some caricature 
withal, but the King’s daughter, Elizabeth, took no 
offence at the representation. At a subsequent 
period—that of the Jacobites—the stage was hard 
upon the vanquished party. ‘ King Lear” was not 
in favour, it is said, with William and Mary, in 
whose reign Southerne’s Spartan Dame was inter- 
dicted, on the supposed ground that the wavering of 
Celonis between her duty to her father, Leonidas, 
and that she owed to her husband, Cleombrotus, 
might give rise to unpleasant reflections at Court, 
to say nothing of reflections on the part of audi- 


conservatory in which the flowers were exhibited | ences. In later years “ Cato" was clapped into 


popularity by two opposite factions; and the ‘ Non- 
juror,” libelling a consistent body of [men, was very 
much favoured by the Hanoverians and King George. 
“Two great Ministers were in a box together,” says 


and Juliet,” “ The Taming of the Shrew,” and “ The Gardeng. The honours of the day were carried off | Swift, speaking of the first night of the ‘* Beggars’ 


Tempest ;” and it also contains an elaborate essay, | by Messrs. Veitch, with eighteen splendid pots, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ General Havelock” and the ‘ King of | Lockit sang his song about courtiers and bribes, the 
the Blues,” and other charming specimens in blue, | eyes of the audience turned on him, as those of 
Next in importance} Rome did on Pompey, but Walpole blunted the 
was the display of Messrs. Cutbush, fut there was | point, by demonstratively leading the call for an 
nothing in the tulips or mignonette calling for | encore, 
The great attraction of the fruit} there may have been a few who thought it a bur- 
table was the collection of apples from Goodwood, | lesque of the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, but the 
exhibited by Mr. Rutland, gardener to the Duke of | majority in the house saw under Lockit and Peachem 


by J. Maly, “On Shakespeare and his Works.” This 
translation, which is considered by good judges to 
be an excellent one, was commeneed in 1856, and | White, red, and even yellow. 
among those who have taken part in the work are 
the following writers, all of them highly esteemed 
by their countrymen, MM. J, G. Kolar, F, R.| special notice. 


Doucha, L. Celakovsky, and J. B. Maly. 


Opera,” and all the world staring at them.” When 


When Lockit and Peachem quarrelled, 


Mr. Van Praag, the well-known concert agent, | Richmond. There were three plates, one of Orange|the real personages, Walpole and Townshend, 


Contemplates leaving this country for California, 








Blenheims, one of roygl russets, and one of baking 


Both laughed at the scone. 
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MR. MAPLESON'S PROSPECTUS. 


The prospectus issued of the Italian opera season 
at Drury Lane leaves as little room for comment as 
the projected campaign at Covent Garden. As far 
as the Italian stage is concerned, this promises to 
At Her Majesty's we 
und of * Fidelio,” ** Huguenots,” 
** Semiramide,” *“ Lucrezia,” and “ Faust,” with 
here and there as much diversion as can be attained 
by patting an artist into an unaccustomed part— 
for example Mdlle. Titiens into the Leonora of the 
** Favorita.” The wisdom of such an experiment is 
not at first sight manifest, for of all prime donne 
and of all roles Mdlle. Titiens is by nature least 
fitted for this partic The one novelty of 
the one musical swallow which makes 

summer, is Balfe’s “ 


be the season of no novelty. 
to have 


are a ro 


ular one, 
the season, 


the operatic Talisman,” an 





violins, Sig. Li Calsi is accompanist, Mr. Willing 
organist. Weare promised an increase of chorus 
from Milan, Turin, Genoa, St. Petersburg and Bar- 
celona, and Mdlle. Blanche Ricois is agaih engaged 
as premitre danseuse. 





PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY. 


Although M. Fétis considered that the theory of 





the Abbé Vogler had been fully confuted in the work 
of Knecht, the Abbé’s favourite pupil, the fact is 
staring us in the face that the music of ‘ modern | 
thought” as it is called—the music of Berlioz, Liszt, 
Wagner, and the unlimited rationalists—is obtaining 
the consideration of the present race of professors, 
and gaining dissemination in some few new books of 
theory. Ina recent article we took the three theories 


opera now to be presentéd for the first time in | of Messrs, Parkinson, Green, and Hewitt into com- 
England in foreign trappings and answering to thé | parison, and showed that with regard to the tones 


name of * 
native 


Il Taliemano.” 


opera is exemplified hereby. 


The hopeless prospect of | in the diatonic series they all agreed. 


We intend 


An English | bringing the three systems together with respect to 


work by our representative composer, founded on so | the chromatic scale, but in order to present to our 


English a story as that of Sir Walter Scott's, cannot | readers the fundamental divergences between them, 
be represented in this country until it has passed | we now notice in detail the old theory of harmony as 
through the Italian manufactory and turned into aes | presented in broad light by Mr. W. W. Parkinson in 


and oes by Sig. Zaffira, out of the native barbarity of 
the homeborn librettist, Mr. Arthur Matthison. 
Whether the British 
advantage 
seen; but the resource, creditable to Mr. 
enterprise, is humiliating to 

Mime. Nilsson, whom we last 


Maple- 


son's 


art. Christine 


1s 


| 


Ballad will come out to|with many diagrams and illustrations. 
in its foreign dress remains yet to be | kinson stands upon the geometrical principle, Mr- 


national | end. 


| 


to play Edith Plantagenet, and the association | from which to calculate relation or distance. 


| on the temperament. 
parted with on the threshold of Westminster Abbey, | law. 


his new treatise entitled ‘ The Principles of Har- 
| mony,” a handsome folio volume, beautifully got up 
Mr. Par- 


Hewitt on thearithmetical, and pursues it to the bitter 
Mr. Green coincides with Franz Liszt and relies 
Mr. Parkinson starts with the 
Any sound may be a key—the meridian line 


A key- 


will no doubt considerably improve the chance of | tone is generating and generated, producing and pro- 


the work. 
with a great yet supererogatory fanfare. 
Nilsson Rouzeaud is her own recommendation : 
need not the aid of the trumpet to bespeak attention 
for her. 


or whether the Marquise in St. Petersburg out- 


The Swedish lady's return is heralded | duced. 


| its power. 
Whether she in Moscow out-Pattied Patti, | the harmonic origin. 


It possesses its own field of relatives—the 


Mdume. | fieldis limited; bring in a foreign sound, the boundary 
we | line is gone, a new centre set up, and the key loses 


It is king no longer. The key is called 
It has its two sides—generat- 


ing or authentic appearing on paper to the right 


Nilssoned her, is of little consequence to English | whilst those on the left are sounds of aftinity, col- 


admirers of both, 
themselves to the 
Bear. 
and 


leading 
ninety-nine recalls nightly, nor the nine- 
thousand and ninety-nine pounds worth of bouquets | 


and jewels, walsh appear to be the Muscovite way | 
of saying * brava!” 


strings of the Russian | sound from its parent the fifth below. 
Neither lady must expect the nine-hundred | an ascending series and a descending. Take CU, as 


| 


But in other respects they will | position to the other. 
find London big enough for both, and will each | inverse of the other. 


who are not inclined to attach | lateral, or plagal, generated together with the key 


This yields 


key; CEG: GBD, here is the harmonic ascending 
series. The descending isC AF; F DB. Geo- 
metrically, the one series occupies a corresponding 

Theoretically one is the 
Thus the series are positive 


experience a hearty reception and an appreciative , and negative. All harmonic intervals lie within the 
support, with certainly no invidious comparisons ‘limit of the octave, and are estimated from one tone, 


drawn. 
Beyond the “ Talismano” 


half-promise to reproduce ‘‘ Le Due Giornate”’ “ if | 


the other important arrangements will permit,” is so 
guarded as to amount to no pledge at all. We shall 
not gravely miss Cherubini’s severe ‘‘ comic" opera; 
nor will the public, judging from its apathy last year. 
The miscellaneous announcements include * Otello,” 
** Anna Bolena,”’ and “ Mignon"’—the last valuable 
chiefly by the appearance of Mdme, Nilsson in the 
part. Of the personnel it may congratulatorily be 
said that Mdlle. Ilma de Murska comes back—a wel- 
come return after two years’ absence. Against this, 
must be set the absence of Mdlle. Marimon; still 
we are the gainers, especially as Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg comes back also with American honours. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini is still with us: and here we 
have much to be thankful for. Capoul is away, and 
80 is Foli—a decided loss to the male forces; 
Vizzani too is gone, The new-comers are Malle. 
Alwina Valleria, Mdlle. Torriani, a light soprano; 
Mille, Macvitz, a contralto; Signor Aramburo, a 
tenor; Signor Castelmary, a bass; Signor Cantoni 
(of La Pergola, Florence) ; Signor Collini (of the San 
Carlo, Naples ; the Madrid Opera, &c.) ; Signor Del 
Puente (from Turin); Signor Pro (from Rome); and 
Signori Campobello and Medini. The tenors are 
headed by Sigg. Mongini, Fancelli, and Campanini. 
The last artist, whose success last year will be re- 
membered, will appear for the first time here as 
Raoul, in “ Les Huguenots," and as Faust. Signori 
Mendioroz, Rota, Agnesi, and Borella return to us, 
and will be found again in their places. Sir Michael 
Costafcommands the band, M, Sainton leads the 


there is nothing, for a | positive. 


| 





the tone of unity. The negative side equals the 
Mr. Parkinson proves that the octave is 
the limit, and that magnitude of intervals expresses 
relative pitch of tones. These series of tones all being 
harmonic, Mr. Parkinson proceeds to demonstrate 
the law of their combinations. Here he applies the 
old law of beats, and shows that harmonic combina- 
tion results from sounds in nearest connection with 
the harmonic origin. All elemental harmony sounds 
are found in this series and within the octave— 
O, Ek, Ee, F, G, Av, Ad, O. 
Octave sounds are concordant quantities. The mag- 
nitudes of the interval descending from the upper C 
are equal to those ascending from the lower C. It 
is not so with any other interval than the octave 
There are only three concordant intervals seen on 
the major and minor triads. These two triads are 
counterparts, positive and negative— 
F, Ab, C; O, Ed’, G. 

The minor triad is not generated, it is collateral or 
reciprocal. In theory the root of a chord is its lowest 
tone in harmonic position. The intervals 1, 5, and 8 
are the elements of all concordant union. 7, 9, 11, 
and 18 in a chord are 1, 3, or 5 in the preceding or 
succeeding chord. All scales are formed on harmony 
intervals. The limit of the key is the fifth above 
and the fifth below, for herein are all the concords 
of the harmonic origin—all the chords major and 
minor of which the key or harmonic origin forms a 
part either as 1,8,or 5. Chords are basal and deri- 
vative, primary and secondary, positive and negative 
according to their harmonic affinity, known and 
classed as major and minor. The series is then ex- 
tended, the key-tone exhibited im all its capacities, 


———_ 
surrounded by its nearest relatives, and as one also 
of the group of nearest relatives. 

The key-tone is then treated as a governing sound, 
central, the point of rest. C calls forth F and G, tc. 
gether with E flat, E natural on one side, and A flat 
and A naturalon the other. These are its attendant 
harmony sounds and they are subject to C and no 
other, for C determines, rules, and governs their 
motions. Here C is the real dominant power. (¢ jg 
positive dominant to its own harmonics ; negative 
dominant, a subdominant, to G; and dominant to F, 
C is the only limit common to the key systems of F 
and G—their only mutual concord. All the harmony 
sounds of C are contained in the outermost systems 
of FandG. The key origin is in repose with all the 
sounds of the system, these never disturb its Tepose, 
It has a second point of rest as fifth to its root oy 
basis, but the opposite limit (G) is nota place of 
rest. But two adjacent primary systems can only 
have one position of rest. 

The secondary chords and keys are then treated 
upon. The Dominant or fifth is simply a positive har. 
monic of the key, and its chord is of like character to 
its root. It goes back to the point of rest. It has none 
of the powers given it by the theorists of the modem 
fundamental discord schoo]. With respect to tonal 
relationship, there are only three classes of chords, 
1, 4, and 5, and these may be primary, secondary, 
major, or minor. All chords can be reduced to one of 
these three. The chord is tonic, dominant, or sub. 
dominant, or one of their compounds. This is the 
simple law for derivation and tonal relationship, the 
connection of the key series, and the methods of their 
treatment. In the secondary mode the tonic is un- 
determined, and out of this mode has grown all the 
never-ending, undetermined progressions of the Vog- 
ler disciples, and it is to the use made of this mode 
that we owe the origin of many of the progressions 
so ostentatiously apparent in the music of Berlioz, 
Liszt, Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, and the other 
votaries at the shrine of the Munich theorist. In 
the secondary mode we can pass harmonically through 
the chords for a key without determining the key. 
We can avoid the use of one or other of the governing 
chords. Hence the possibility of carrying on pro- 
gressions with doubt, indecision, and vagueness, 
which when carried to excess tends to weariness and 
restlessness. The secondary system further supplies 
two additional chords. These added to the primary 
mode give all natural chords, the system perfect 
save the chromatic. 

The rules for progression of simple chords are 
clear and precise. Compound or intricate chords 
are reduced to simple, and the rule is then apparent. 
Connections of chords are traced from (1) the har- 
monic origin, and (2) from the harmonic affinity— 
the positive and negative series, These two laws 
are applied (1) to two connected primary systems, and 
(2) to other chords than the two primaries. To the 
decided character of the tonic chord even in the 
secondary system is attributed the resultant effects 
described by Helmholtz. It is not to the inversion 
or its creative tendencies we are to look for its real 
power, but to its character as governing key-tone. 

As to compound chords, chords arising from 
locking together connected harmonic triads, in the 
primary mode there can be no chord of this class 


.|on the fifth, seventh, or second of the tonal series. 


Here Mr. Green and Mr. Parkinson are at opposite 
points of the compass. They agree much as to 
contents of chords, but differ as to causes. Mr. 
Parkinson explains the re-union of the tonal series, 
and the juxta-position of dominant ratios with 
subdominant. There are no fundamental discord 
combinations on the dominant as harmonic base. 
Such chords have no point of rest, they converge 
upon nothing, they can decide nothing, and point 
to no key. All such chords are simply a repetition 
of the harmonic series which creates the tonal 
series. The dominant triad enriched by a seventh, 
ninth, and eleventh; the added sixth on the fourth; 
the diminished triad; and all varieties of the like, 
are compounds of two governing chords: and these 
governing chords maintain their powers of deciding 
the tonic and moving to the central rest. The term 
root or fundamental applies (1) to the harmonic 
base of a series of positive harmonics, and (2) to the 
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lowest sound of the series in the chord; in its 
harmonic position. Modern theorists should re- 
member the centre of gravity lies within a vertical 
line drawn within the area of the base. It does 
not lie anywhere in the substance of the base. All 
the elliptical forms of the compound dominant 
thirteenth, all augmented sixths, all national pecu- 
jiarities, such as German, French, and Italian 
favourites, are traced, reduced, and explained from 
their evoluted compound conditions into simple 
triads. The dominant compounds move as the 
simple dominant triad ; and the tonic triad united 
to the subdominant takes a dominant character. 
The progressions exactly correspond, the motions 
gre reciprocal. But the third of the tonic must be 
major. Compound subdominants are treated as 
simple subdominants. When the tonic is united 
with the dominant it becomes subdominant in 
character, and has corresponding progressions. In 
all this, although differing in words and roots, 
Messrs. Parkinson and Green are really not far 
asunder. Mr. Green avers the tonic when going to 
the dominant is a subdominant, and when going to 
the subdominant it is a dominant, and in effect the 
compound chords of Mr. Parkinson are so treated and 
soexplained. They do not differ as to relationship. 
Each propound that the tonic, as a distinct domi- 
pant hag a distinct dominant relativity, and also a 
subdominant. The precise influence of this trine 
relationship is of course much affected by the 
variance in their theories. Mr. Green makes a 
sub-tonic a predominant of the second of the key; 
annihilates the real subdominant; and calculates 
their compounds as of anew key. But the tonic chord 
can only be major, and of dominant character, in its 
compound condition with the subdominant ; and this 
is destroyed in adopting the view of the author of 
“The Tritone.” As Mr. Parkinson points out, the 
error is beyond measure mischievous, when con- 
sidering the chromatic forms of these compounds, 
Mr. Parkinson thinks the position that every com- 
mon chord is a key, creates unmitigated confusion 
and destroys all logical order and harmonical 
sequence. 

With Mr. Parkinson, chromatics are related har- 
mony sounds. A chromatic in one chord becomes 
a harmony sound in the next; and the chromatic 
chords of one key are identical both in their tones 
and progressions with diatonic chords of a related 
key. This position puts an end to the theory of 
Mr. Hewitt. No other harmony intervals can arise 
than those from the primes of two, three and five 
oly, The author then unfolds the key-relationship 
of the chromatics and the law ruling them. One 
and five of a major chord may be sharpened, three 
may be lowered. This with a minor triad is 
reversed, One and five may move up together; in 
all other cases the harmonic triads admit of only a 
tingle change. This law is said to be invariable. 
Afterwards this system of the chromatics is carried 
out to the trine relationship of the central system. 
The tones of the subdominant triad, major or minor, 
in ascending to the dominant may be raised a dia- 
tonic semitone. Also the two higher tones in the 
dominant triad in descending to the subdominant 
may be depressed through the same interval. This 
is all simple and natural, and the rule appears to be 
golden ; and as it applies to compound as well as to 
the simple chords it is worthy of notice and remem- 
branee. In this way consistent, clear and ready to 


hand, the two rules explain all chromatic com- 
Add the chromatics to the diatonics and 
then appears all the sounds of the key; all tones 


binations. 


Within the harmonic limit of the octave. Mr. 


Green comes to much the same number, so does 
Mr. Hewitt, but the process is as different as light 
Mr. Parkinson gives his tones in 
the Enharmonic notation and shows the difference 


from darkness. 


of notation between this and the chromatic. 


Passing tones—Dr. Flowers calls them ‘melo- 
dious”—are classed under complementals; and 
‘very melodic sound is harmonically accounted 
for, Every tone is recognised as an intrinsic and 
essential part of a chord. As to modulation Mr. 
Parkinson points out the progression of every chord 
Within the key, lays down a universal law for modu- 


or change, to come within the formula he lays down. 
‘Pedal points ” are the employ of the central positions 
of rest—of the two systems which make the tonal 
series. After this there is an explanation of sequences 
and retardations. The author briefly alludes to 
temperament and the necessary changes of notation 
consequent thereupon ; touches on consecutives, and 
general topics, such as prevalent theoretical errors, 
&e., &e. 

The work is valuable for its definite and clear 
teaching, for the reason given with the rule, for the | 
fact explained before argued upon or used, and for | 
not demanding belief or adherence from mere 
assertion. It is modestly written. Mr. Parkinson | 
makes no secret that he was a tuner for many years | 
and is now a publisher. That the habit of tuning | 
made him acquainted with the physical facts in| 
music, that natural curiosity compelled him to read | 
and study, that inclination led him to consult the’ 
great music of classical composers, and that his | 
empirical or experimental knowledge led him to | 
form his exposition of harmony, upon the principle | 
that as he had to manufacture false tones out of | 
real tones, it was as well to know what were the rn 
tonesin music. The work isnot a practical treatise | 
for school-girls or school-boys, but a valuable and | 
enlightening dissertation on the sounds of music), 
harmonically considered, a point in these days much 
needing light and ventilation. Thirty years ago he 
was the opponent of Mr. Hewitt, then of Alfred Day, 
and now of Mr. Green. The musical periodicals 
teem with his correspondence on harmonic subtle- 
ties, and now he gives the public the result of his 
long labours. The work is addressed to the mathe- 
matician, the musician, and the general reader, 
and must interest all persons of artistic taste and 
acquirement. It is beautifully brought out. 











THE REVIVAL SYSTEM. 


There is a certain theatrical epidemic just now 
which the managers have good reason to en- 
courage, for it involves the saving of some 
expense. This is the epidemic of revivals. Old 
plays have temporarily acquired a fancy value 
among audiences, and exercise some such fasci- 
nation as old china, foreign postage stamps and 
monograms exercise from time to time on the 
minds of people who ride hobbies. It is the 
fashion of the time—inexplicable on any other 
grounds than thatit is the fashion. What sends 
people crowding to the ‘ School for Scandal” for 
two hundred nights, and to the “ Rivals” fora 
hundred and thirty ? Good acting? Surely not; 
both pieces if fairly represented in detached 
portions, are as a whole most roughly performed 
—we might almost say coarsely performed, but 
that coarse has acquired a secondary meaning. 
Is it that Sheridan is unknown to the multitude, 
or 80 little known that they would fain see him 
over again? Scarcely that either: Sheridan is 
periodically played all the year through, inde- 
pendently of these long runs. Do people perhaps 
go for the afterpiece, and take their comedy with 
a leggy extravaganza? No, it is not burlesque 
which draws, for at the Charing Cross Theatre 
there is no burlesque. Thus we are driven back 
upon the schoolboy reason: they go because they 
do, and there is no other reason for it. Itisa 
phenomenon of the time, like the rage for 
Planché extravaganza thirty years ago, like the 
rage for breakdown burlesque ten years ago, 
and like what promised to become a rage for 
fairy comedy until “ Oriana” came as a douche 
of cold water. A few months ago it was an even 
chance which of four forms of drama should 
become the present rage—archaic comedy, fairy 
comedy, historical play, or op¢ra bouffe. Each 
form had a successful index pointing the way. 
Of the first there were the above-named examples ; 
of the second the Haymarket pieces were wooing 
examples ; the third order could point to “ Charles 
I,” and the fourth to ‘‘ Genévitve de Brabant.” 





Had ‘‘ Cromwell” only succeeded, we should 


——— 


drama. Had the “ Bridge of Sighs’ proved another 
‘* Genévidve,” or the “Gil Crevé"” rivalled the 
Philharmonic piece, theatre after theatre would 
have gone over to opéra bouffe. But opéra bouffe 
involves a very expensive venture, and historical 
drama is also costly, while as to fairy comedy, 
that calls for authors who can write it—an exac- 
tion not always easily fulfilled. The archaic 
drama is much more easily supplied. An ordinary 
theatrical wardrobe supplies the dresses, and 
there are no author's fees to pay. Accordingly a 
run on dead playwrights followed. Sheridan and 
Colman, and now Douglas Jerrold and Gay, and 
Holcroft to follow, have been drawn upon lavishly ; 
and the snuffbox school illustrated by actors who 
never made snufftaking a fine art, the powdered 
wig period by actors whose faces bristle with 
beard-stubble, followed in glorious anomaly. The 
big theatre exhumed a defunct melodrama with a 
leading part for a horse, and the smaller theatres 
provided themselves with antique five acts, until 
the-climax of absurdity was reached in a little 
house where one of Colman’s comedies was played 
by burlesque performers; where some of the 
gentlemen wore swords and some not; where the 
ladies varied between the brocade of the last 
century and the muslin pleating of last summer's 
fashions ; and where the chapeau de bras being a 
difficult article to manage with grace, men of 
quality gave it up altogether and went from house 
to house in nothing but their wigs. 

We shall be glad to hail a truce to these 
struggles after the antique. In one or two 
theatres, the practice of playing an old comedy in 
worthy fashion may well be tolerated ; but carried 
beyond due limits the revival system becomes a 
bore. There is no reason for disinterring with a 
view to a long run such plays as “ Time Works 
Wonders,” and the ‘‘ Road to Ruin,” to leave out 
of the reckoning the “ Cataract of the Ganges,” 
and the wild melodramas of eighteen hundred. 
Contemporary dramatic art may be at alow ebb, 
but we are at least able to produce better con- 
structed pieces than these verbose five-acts. Ina 
play like the “Jealous Wife” there is absolutely 
no compensation when it is indifferently acted. 
“Money” can hardly be classed with the dead 
dramas, but imagine an elaborate revival of “ Not 
so Bad as we Seem,” or the “ Duchess de la Valli2re”! 
It is not the essay here and there in the direction 
of old dramas but the persistent habit that we 
deprecate. There are quite sufficient good authors 
of the day to dissipate the dread of literary 
bankruptcy; and for the sake of living art we 
shall be glad when these archwological researches 
are limited to few attempts, and contemporary 
men are granted the first chance, 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE—XVIIL, 


ee 
To rue Epiror. 


S1r,—There is scarce a Singing Tutor published, or 

a master who speaks, that has not made use of the 
story of Porpora and his “ sheet of music-paper ;" 

but the use made of it seems to be solely anecdotal. 
Would it not be as well for us to set to work and use 
it, as well as talk about it? First, sustained tones 
equally emitted; second, semitones up and down on 
the compass of a twelfth. (See X. and XIII, First 
Series). Semitones are preferable for beginners, 
because they are in no key. Then full tones, All 
other intervals are solely an expansion of this 
principle, and should be taken from the less and 
developed to the greater. Clara Novello was the last 
singer I have heard that showed truthful study in 
this rudimentary work; and many of Malle. Titien’s 
best efforts are thwarted by her compulsory slurs, 
Until we return to a course of study which slowly 
builds up to the scale, we shall always cripple our 
best artists, owing to the self-contained impression 
evoked by these compulsory glides. A slur is useful 
to impress a key, force a bad progression, or cover a 
repeat; it propels the mind of the listener in the 





tion, and declares the most abstruse resolution) have had a tremendous run on the historical 


direction in whieh wo are progressing, and thus 
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causes anticipation. Many works—Mr. Santley’s 


amongst the number—rive the portamento as 


2 


sung thus: 


ier eee 


« ’ s 
Vie - - ni. . 
This is false, and is evidently transferred by pianists 
from the imitative slur of the keyboard, The slur 
with the voice is similar to that of a string instru- 


ment, still this latter mode can be used when telling 
progression is wished to be surpassed, and the actual 
spot to which the singer is going indicated to the 
listener, who is thus made to well anticipate it. I 
always use two strokes to show a slur (=), because 


our ordinary mode means cither portamento, legato, 
or tie, three somewhat different things. Now it was 
to insist on truthful work in intervals that I defined 
music as being the hewing of huge steps in an 
inclined plane of sound, because the more sensitive 
tho student, the more the instrument naturally rebels 
against sudden transition, and prefers intermediate 
gradations; thus there is required the greater deter 
mination to overcome the natural tendency in the 
onset, especially with us English-speaking people ; 
for, as before shown, the use of words has caused a 
weakness which tends to make the vocal chords fly 
asunder, and on any sudden demand for change in 
pitch force from below is sure to be ignorantly used, 
and a big A inserted between the two sounds, 
Laughter is the result of the vocal chords acting like 
scissors upon a stream of air. 

In song we are fortunately obliged to breathe. 
Many people look upon breathing as a nuisance, and 
would like an endless supply; they even go on as 
long as they can until they, not unlike the frog in the 
fable, collapse. Breath, on the contrary, instead of 
being a nuisance is one of the greatest aids to perfect 
song, and should therefore be utilised from the very 
firat commencement of study: and this is good in 
more ways than one, for, as I said, enlist the intellect 
from the very first moment of study and you must 
make a singer; don’t enlist it, and it is most likely 
you crush out all the art-soul that is in the 
pupil. 
ing, not breathing master of him. In doing 
an exercise slowly, say ascending thirds, the 
pupil should take breath equally at the end of 
every two bars; that is, he shortens the note he 
is leaving instead of the note he is coming to, 
thus being able to go on in strict time; he prefers 


A singer should be master of his breath- 


j 
to shorten a soft note to a loud one, because he does 


not want to attract attention to the fact of his 
breathing, but his breathing to form the section : he 
has complete inflection for the natural contractile 
thoraic force to aid the next accent, and last, but 
by no means least, the public mind, by the force of 
unconscious activity, has progressed in advance to 
the next note, thereby not perceiving the fact of a 
note being what may be called foreshortened. If 
our organists would but give this simple rule to 
their congregation, ‘‘ Always take breath off the note 
you are leaving, never off the note you are coming 
to,” they would do more to get people to sing with 
them than all the usual employment of full organ 
can effect: congregational singing is usually a 
failure from ignorance of that one simple rule; the 
people coming in after the organ like ducks going to 
a pond. In passing 1 may briefly remark a general 
defect in students is to give short notes too short; and 
quickness, we know, gives excitement, consequently 
a short note shortened in an unaccentuated part of a 
bar means stimulus which should not exist. A 
pupil must be made to have a definite object from 
the very first step in art life, else he will always 
descend into a sentient creature: nor should this 
definiteness of object be at all left to thinking we 
know, but should most sternly be examined by 
writing. To see the face, and straightway forget what 
manner of men we are, is small progress indeed; 
written words we can refer to, and, whether master 
or pupil, we may rest assured of this—that what- 
ever we haye worth expressing we can always, at 


least in degree, express by our words. In taking 
breath equally we become habituated to a secondary 
form, rhythm being the first. 


Singing, of course, is immeasurably the highest 
branch of all musical art—indeed, as shown in last, 
the excellence of a true master of song is as three to 
one, compared with other masters. Here we see, 
placed serially, what a pupil has to learn, and a 
master has to teach :— 


( Quality—obtainable by correct genera- 
tion of voice, and correct reciprocation 
of it. The latter gives resonance; 
the former clearness. 

ower—to enable us to possess the 
mzximum variety of light and shade. 
Compass—which generally developes 


of Voice. 4 P 
L consentaniously with power. 


( Quality—physiological expression. 
Agility—executive do. 
| Rhythm—tidal do. 
Of Expression, { Phrasing—mental do. 


if Pronunciation and 
Language.4 adaptation to musical 
t sounds. 

As before said, quality in the hands of a singer is 
exactly as colour in the hands of a painter, it is a 
thing not to live for, but to use for a deeper life. I 
put it first, being the first essential of good perform- 
ance, and in spite of ‘the teaching of the masters, 
who say that an exhibition of fine tone is the first 
essential of good performance,” being considered 

‘an artistic plague,” I still reiterate tho truth. 
| Sufficient has been advanced for me to state what 
| I dare not before—most people sing and play from 
the Spinal Marrow alone. If a pupil is asked, what 
|is the difference between him and a machine, he 
says, ‘expression ;” if he be asked, what is expres- 
| sion, he says, “ fecling;" if asked what is feeling, 
he says, ‘ expression,” and soon, arguing ina circle. 
| Now, expression is not feeling, nor is feeling expres- 
sion, that I have already shown. Feeling is an 
|imner consciousness alone, and results, in the first 
‘ease, from the world without acting on our senses, 
and afterwards, complex feelings, from present and 
past impressions; noble feclings, then, are always 





85, 
dependent upon good impressions—rather an im- 
portant consideration in the selection of a master, my 
friends! Expression is an outer manifestation, as 
before explained, and there are no outer manifesta- 
tions resultant from innate power, save the ones 
from the lowest centres, the organic expressions. 
(See plan in XII.) Many people haye not had the 
right impressions to make them feel what is good 
‘and true; it is the duty of the master to supply 
such :—to rouse intellects dormant into activity. 
Many, when feeling, cannot express; it is the 


|which expression is conveyed. It seems to me 
'there is not science enough in our modern 
‘system of teaching musical art; and although 
|I fully recognise the strivings after an unknown 
| ideal which many iustrumentalists effect, it appears 
'a pupil who trusts to imitative power alone, and 
copies taste, is trusting to a broken reed; for the 
“taste” of the’ teacher must be ever varying and 
|tentative. Scientific truth is staple as a rock of 
adamant, but “ taste’ is fickle as the fire of the fen. 
Unless we can prove a correction, by far the better 
plan is to be silent; and when we can show by 
science and by natural laws a fixed fact, irrespective 
of its being recognised by the public, state it, other- 
wise we cannot teach; and I believe the time will 
come when the people will demand that all masters 
be prepared to demonstrate the cause of difference 
and the necessity of change before venturing on 
correction. 

The singer’s function is to convey knowledge to 
his fellow-men of such things as cannot be taught 
otherwise than orally: that is, his highest function. 
There are three fundamental questions involved in 
this; (1) What state of consciousness, and 
whether true or false; (2) Whether the power of 
conveyance be right and present; (3) Whether 
the vehicle of conveyance be true. There is work 
enough and to spare for voice producers, in these 
two last. 

Sensations ; Impressions, and Ideas: there are 
the component parts. What liberty haye wo jn 





duty of the master to supply the mode by | 
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association, and how far is obedience demandeg 
of us? Now no one can express by a sen ation 
differing degrees, or differing states of human fee}. 
ings, unless he be in the strictest senso a ¢, 


me 
painter. 


He must be a colourist in sounds of the 
highest clays, for his colouring is not tho result of 
selection of different instruments, but the masterfy] 
using of one. In this I know I am a Visionary 
theorist ; but if men were less selfish, less conceited 
and more loving, such school could be formed and 
built on the older truths of Italy. I wrote, «tho 
highest aim of developed forces would be in tho 
sacred opera.” (XV.) I put oratorio between, ang 
then secular opera. Now this we know: emotional] 
states when resuscitated by ideas are similar, but 
weakened; the same tone can be used, but there 
is less in quantity: this, too, will apply to 
rate as well as tone, for speed is only another 
way of colouring. Had Mendelssohn lived, he 
would have found the ultimate and proper using of 
his great power to be in opera, or the presentation 
of apparent present emotional states; it was the 
depth of his realisation that made him write Number 
Six of the ‘Hymn of Praise” at much too great a 
speed. Put his man on the stage, make him 
narrate his actual emotional states by changing the 
past tense into the present. ‘ The sorrows of death 
have closed,” &c., and 188 is true; put “had,” 
and it is false. But more: here we have a-man 
supposed to be depicting in an emotional form 
through tone a past experience; in this experience 
different emotional states arise, there is a transition 
from suffering to pleasure through promised help, 
Then we have interpolated narration; then repro. 
duction of the words of another. Clearly, if Dr, 
Ruskin be right, that tone expresses feeling, there is 
scope for tone painting here, and yet our knowledge cf 
voice production is so small, that but few men can lay 
the pure bearings on which after change of tone 
depends. The force of imitative tone painting can 
be shown in music alone: wo know what violinists 
call “‘ the close shake ;” a somewhat similar effect is 
produced by swaying a bell, and the exact close shake 
of the violin can be got in the voice by changing the 
point of impact (not the vibrato) ; now this slightly 
changing similarity in sound (it is a difference 
much less than a semitone) creates by its natures 
sympathy in our construction, hence it is always 
used to depict deep emotional subjective states, yet 
I have heard its very force in great -part marred by 
a violinist carrying on the principle of the close 
shake through the unaccentuated as well as through 
the accentuated parts of a bar; the very fecling 
stimulated was frustrated by superfluous use. This 
shows the majesty of restraining power, and the 
need that a master, while calling up dormant feel- 
ings, evoking new ones, destroying vicious and bad 
ones, should at the same time from the beginning 
insist upon intelligent command. We get this safe 
and clear. What is called by instrumentalists “tone 
painting,” is only arranging pleasurable impressions 
or direct imitations; what is true tone painting is 
reproduction by human creatures of human tones 
discriptive of definite human feelings, and it is 
giving life to otherwise dead matter; and so far as 
that is concerned, the original composer, however 
great, however true in his branch of art-work, is, 
and should be, entirely lost and hidden by his living 
aid. Every composer who writing symbols does not 
know this is selfish, living for himself, and not for 
his Art. Having seen the servitude of originators 
to reproducers in the first appeal to men in musical 
art through sensations, and the importance on the 
part of the latter of absolute mastership, we have 
to see the relative positions in the question of 
impressions.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Cuantes Luv. 
Edgbaston, March 18th, 1873. 





Hottoway’s P1.1s.—Confusion, giddiness, flashes, pain of the 
heal, with other indications of cerebral disorder, premonitory 
signs of coming illness, should have early attention, or palpita- 
tion antl uneasy feelings about the heart will succeed, and be 
followed im their turn by more serious symptoms. Holloway’s 
Pills display their most constant and happiest results in dix 
pelling these disagreeable feelings, cleaning the furred tongue, 
rousing the torpid bowels, and removing the languor me 
flatulency which are always oppressive after taking food. 
medicine is so well calculated to restore the digestive functions, 
or 80 potent to soothe the nervous system. dyspeptic, 


taking these purifying will substitute ease for pain, 
once more renew hy ay A 


wasting body. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


LIST OF NEW 


Pianoforte Music 


WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante ............. 
DANS LES NUAGES. 


; +eeeeeL, ALBRECHT 
(Fantasia on Benedict's Bride of Song”) 


J. ASCHER 
SEAMOTRE) DOGG oiicseicovess ctbevesocees J. Merepiru Bain 
GRAND CONCERTO....... Picts savesnness Sir Junius Benxepicr 
ANDANTE (from CONCERTO) ............ Siz Junius BeNEpicr 
RONDO AND FINALE (from CONCERTO). Sin Junius Benepicr 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop ......ceceeees .- Francesco BERGER 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka) ..........000- .- Francesco BERGER 
SCOTCH AIKS. (Brilliant l’antasia)...... eveces Oscan BERINGER 


QUAL SUONO AKCAN, (Transcription of Arditis Mazurka) 
ne. ~e J. Bertram 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ....J. Benrram 


LA FABFAUIA. 006000000000 (ditto of Maton’s Valse) J. Bertram 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .....sscccecscoecs J. Bertram 
ey EE ec ant che ain acaneoed caklaeid J. BLUMENTHAL 
NE I oo chsh bess os00ssounk vo J. BLUMENTHAL 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......cecceccees J. BLUMENTHAL 
IOTN DE TOL, Mbditation «oc ccccccccccccce aera P. De Vos 
POLGHATES 2 i dbiceacsecs teteviwseesece BE Ps ae Pe oe G. FEeRrranis 
POCTUREE 4c ticdwses 0 6o0evene pied neds CbbCCOeC eves G. FERRARIS 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........... eceanes G. Ferraris 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE .....ccee.ee, (enews eecceeeeG FERRARIS 
BEE Sc GAR ThA RCLEAES ONC OO OSAROD oe 0ne0 0008 oOo wane 
RP AS Rete rs ae ee oper G. FERRARIS 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. ‘Irish Sketch” .........Ricuanp Harvey 
BREE TERR si eke. GMO Sc diciiccces Ricmwarp Harvey 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ............Ricmarnp Harvey 
ee Be re eee Ricuarp Harvey 
bY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. ‘Irish Sketch.” 

Ricuarp Harvey. 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch.” 
Ricuarp Harvey 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU CbdOGT cBtGe nc cevebedeets on ALFRED JAELL 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153........++005. ALFRED JAELL 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ........... COS bCEwN ES bn0c be M. Junor 


CARRIO 1S TE URED 00:5. s5:60.9:0 sacle cencbaniadivecs J. KinnBERGER 
DE POMS  ocnossoncivscgentecsenaesteek’ .»-M. LarvEnrTE 
LE BON RETOUR ........ 3 eeeeeeM. LAFUENTE 
LETOILE ‘ates, MOC EL OE ee socene M. LaruENTE 
YOLUNZTEER’S MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium). 

J. LEMMENS 
LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ...... 


ae covceccococeccMLERED LEBRAU 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Fayoride Louis XIV) ..Lepgav 
IL SOSPIRO. Valse 


JOEIRO. Valse ......seeeee ceecoccccccees AurreD LEBEAU 
LA V@U A LA MADONE .....,...seeeeeeeees AtFrep LrBrau 
MARSCH-TZIGANE,  .....ecccccecceccens eesseee ALFRED LEBEAU 


MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet) ............ ALFRED LrBEAU 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idyile).. .... Kens >< E. PaLapi.LuE 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT.A VENISE. Barcarolle..E. Pauapinue 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........A. RENDANO 


2 | eae alk Be we-eind os Saeeara a A. Renpano 
NAPOLITAINE ........ disth iscccanvenddt veseesA. RENDANO 


CHANT DU. PAZSAN  icisisiscceres ovépalidebeibian . 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA ° cogs i ee 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale ........++.+-- A. Rrnpano 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pices. (Complete).... 

A. Renpano 


SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Troi ites pi 
INQUIETUDE. ( rois petites pitces) ......A. RenpAaNo 


+ (yy 2. ” ” veeeesA,. RENDANO 

A LA MONTAGNE (5 38. * cs ae A. Renpano 
VALSE CEN Suasend ase sendsc0sééaniledaestess A. Renpano 
DUETTINO, No. 1, a a eR GO tay sa bake A. Renpano 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13...ceeseccceees .A. RENDANO 
RIMEMBRANZA. No. 8, Op. 13 ....... etary ye ....A. RENDANO 
ene ENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177 ....J. Romano 
BONERS Denes sedge WE e dec dcebuedes Op. 176....J. Romano 
TRIST R INATTENDU . seesceseeeesessOp, 178....5. Romano 
E EXILE! Transcription...... PEP F H. Rose.uen 


GALATEA WALTZ. 
LA CHARMANTE, ( 
MANS”) ev cd wcwickncUeecd buds vets seccecceeed» RUMMEL 
MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in minor, Op. 25.) 
WE : sa J. Rumen 
BER'S CONOERTSTUOR...cccccccccgovccccecs eule RoumMeu 


{HAR.H, the Duke of Edinburgh). .J. Rummen 
ranscription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma char- 


~~ > em CO GO OO GO CO Or OQwowonowworror rr OOF, > oo > > > > RP CO eo 


Owowowrkh ORR PRE EEE EE PD yee Ok CO, > ed 


cococo cococeco of 


coo cfc ocoocoeoceceoeo ccoooocooocoeccoocoo ococococeceo coc cococ/ececeoceoc 














MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .......+sseeeeeeeee0. RUMMEL 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ..J. Rumen 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No. 1. J. Rumuen 


IL TROVATORE......ceceees eeneetbedase ditto ,, 2. J. Rumuen 
LA TRAVIATA ..... -ensewune we tndewbs ditto ,, 3. J. Rummen 
Bet POO bass cc scvdsees ceccccccee ditto , 4 J. Rumen 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO ........++...-ditto ,, 5. J. Rummen 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ........ . ditto ,, 6. J. Rummen 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ........ ames eccsees+ PAUL SEMLER 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ........e00- ecccee onsens Paut SemMLer 
bo OR OG eee eer Auice Mary Siri 
os TTR eerie it ka. Auice Mary Siti 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 

Countess of Somers) .....seeeeceeeseeesceeeees Cc, W. Sara 

No. Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ..C, W. Smira 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ..........++ coececeees Oo, W. Sure 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE .....cccccsccccccccccccens C. W. Srrn 
RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet .......... Cc. W. Smirn 
SEPEEET. WA Bavcccsacccece eeveeeees- ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN 


Ditte. iss he Perro ... Artuur 8S. SuLuLIVAN 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily) ........d. T. SuneNNE 


MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. seeesseeenes 
2 2. 2. 


” ° Ditto ” ” 


— * Ditto Oe pe. Oe eee enceneake 
” 4, Ditto ” 4. ” 4. eeeeerereeere 
« & Ditto we ae ae 
gy Ditto ee Seer ree 


CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily) ........d. T. Sunenne 


BeetHoven SERIES :— 


No, 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..ssseeessseveeere 

y» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. .sseseeveeeees 

, 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .....ssceceveseees 

, 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.....sssseeeeeee 

» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13., 

»» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA im G). Op. 79 sesecsceeeeees 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily) ......+.d. T. SURBNNE 


Sacrep Serres :— 


BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelsshon) .. 
. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel.) ......+++ee006 
. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET (Handel) .. 
. LA CARITA., (Rossini.) tere eeeene eee eee eeeettee 

» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR (Haydn) .... 

“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn) 
TARANTELLE  .....eeeeees seceececsecteesDe LHALBERG 


ae a oe 


A TH BO CRI .cke ctecccccens eeceeecccceeees ences Sanaa 
RED. 6.6 0 0cdcesdcanesveceve bieeeeee seeeeeessS. THALBERG 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice............W. F. Taytor 
MORNING SUNBEAMS  .......ee00- mer reer rT Te oe oe! 


DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon........++++++W. F. Tayuon 


TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ...... PPA BT 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction ....... coccecceceveees+MRNEST TRAVERS 


BOURREE (in F major) RRA pets S seeseceeed. LT. TREKELL 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .....ccrcccccescceeseeceeds Le TREKELL 
THE MAGIC HARP ..cccccccccvcccccsccscceeeds Le TREEBLL 


LULLABY ........ sddussmes ree ae me Re 
LES ECLAIREURS....... Cveehespaeees EOE eck 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE ....cccccsecceeeses .. 9. T, TREKELL 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ......... cpadne Ub ewes eee ed. T, TREKELL 
LA CRACOVIENNE ......... Siadbecetev eb nese ..d. T. TRexen 


LIEBER AUGUSTIN ......... Cs eb + oo ecin 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......VALIQuET 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert ..........Micnaz, Watson 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ......ssseeeeeeeeeeed. M. Went 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ..........3. M. Wenut 
WIEGENLIED. oe gece te coccceseeed. M, Want 
ELFIN WHISPERS .......csecsscceeecceeserseeseds M, WEALI 
DAISY.....+.00% -No. 1. Forest Flowers .....++0003- M. Wanut 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. peeve ditto nithnedahhen ophapeene M, Wenur 
HAREBELL eeveee “fe ditto ia Das eers bake eas eee M. Weuut 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


LONDON : 


Cone ROD SOoOkRROCEOaKraere 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In hosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In Walnut. 
L4 ds, per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
L4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*,* This instrament is more convenient in size, 

more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte " in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Seiten LTT 2 3 ' 


/ {/ 





O.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


C0 cntntnainnteareeanyes « 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ......... » & * 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

he Heeedcnen as 18 9 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 FA 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 yy 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ,, 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 as 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccsccccccces 38 ” 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GEEPR) cccvercccseccs coacese @& os 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Batad) o0 00000 Cheese ohda cs 60 

9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .........+. 35 - 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 "9 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4. 45 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Backs BIGWE cc cccccceveces 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

ree 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos, 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 








J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
a Octaves. 


» & 
IN OAK OR amunioan yy he £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 9 
One Stop. 
Expression, with p mercies Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 


OAK, £45; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxiemo Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. : 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 








Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinetite. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. ‘ 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 

















Little Maid of Arcade@ .....scesscecsseeseseserssenseee 4 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave....eeseeesececerseecececs 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... 4 0 
Ob | Della MIR ss secececsecececcvecevesseccsseveseseess 4 0 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .....+...... 4 0 | 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat&G., 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........se.eseseeeee 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” .......0..sessseseeeseee 4 0 
London ; J. B, Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy aANSWer wccccccccccccvccccccccccccccsccvcees 40 
Se ee ere 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 








MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ......sssessereeee 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





Raindrops ..cccscccccccccccccccsecccccnece cece cscsesse 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G..... .. ccccceccscecccccccece 40 
Thoughts f..ccvccocccecececccccsesevcccecsccceccescese @ © 
Bpltlt LOVE .. coccccovcccesesscocccetoceccccscccsscses @ © 
WUE 6v'dc. 0060-0000 en, cbtabileena veces is eeebeeseeas SS 
i OT ee TE ae, 
Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caawgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...ssseessesseee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........0.. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In @ and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......0s000- - £0 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower 008 the DOP oe scitcsesivedcbe se 0 ve 06008 28 

PAR BAO: «.::.cabidindeansecka wish covessvscedees O 

a 86 hd TROTTED scien steaprcecesvccsicosserscee 8 F 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


o 


London. J. B, Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .....sess0ee-008 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. on, Eh ET Oe 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
aochacy- oi MO es 
For ever and for aye... 4.00 s0 ce eee ee sees » 40 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.)..0sesese0eeses 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Tweuty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA 
L wy MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Prive 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A 7 A.M. W. 
W Author of “The Fate of Bantieoe;” eek as: 


CRAMERS' * 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


“SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third in Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


CITY 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cobiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade, 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srazet, City. 





London; J, T. Hayne, Lyall-place, Eaton 8. W.; and 4, 
Henrictta-street, Covent-garden,’ je 


J. B. CRAMER & 0O., Waet Srazzet, & Western Roap, Baiauton, 
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. GEORGE WOODS & CO.’S 


AMERICAN MADE 


PARLOUR AND CHAPEL ORGANS. 


Manufactory, Cambridgeport, Mass., U.S.A. 














Are unequalled for Purity and Beauty of Tone. Their peculiar arrangement of interior gives them 
extraordinary power. Their Solo Stops are more varied and charming in their effects than those of 
any other Organ made, and their facilities for combination are almost boundless. Their Cases are of 
the most graceful design and perfect finish, and constructed in the most thorough and durable manner. 


These Organs have received the most flattering encomiums from all who have examined them, and 
are pronounced by all the best Musicians who have tested them to be the finest Organs ever offered in 
this Country. 


The Profession and Public generally are invited to call and examine these beautiful Instruments, at 
our own or our Agents’ Warerooms, and compare them with other Instruments of their class. Cor- 
respondence solicited with the Trade and Profession. 


Our Illustrated Circular, containing Choice Music, and full particulars of the Organs, sent Post Free 
to any Address. 


Address all Communications to GEORGE WOODS. & CO., 33, Kina Witiiau Street, Loxpon 
Bringer, Lonpon. 


—— —* 
+ 





EXHIBITION ROOMS AT 


33, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


— MESSRS. BOOSEY & CO0.’S, 24, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Printed and Published by Jamas Swirs, of 65 66, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-oflice of Swirr & Co., ‘55, King-street aforesaid. Friday, March 21st, i 
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